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NARCISSUS.’ 


Almighty wondrous everlasting 
Whether in a cradle of astral whirlfire 
Or globed in a piercing star thou slumb’rest 
The passionless body of God : 
Thou deep i’ the core of earth—Almighty !— 
From numbing stress and gloom profound 
Madest escape in life desirous 
To embroider her thin-spun robe. 


*T was down in a wood—they tell— 
In a running water thou sawest thyself 
Or leaning over a pool: The sedges 
Were twinn’d at the mirror’s brim 
The sky was there and the trees—Almighty !|— 
A bird of a bird and white clouds floating 
And seeing thou knewest thine own image 


To love it beyond all else. 
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NARCISSUS 


Then wondering didst thou speak 

Of beauty and wisdom of art and worship 

Didst build the fanes of Zeus and Apollo 
The high cathedrals of Christ : 

All that we love is thine—Almighty !|— 

Heart-felt music and lyric song 

Language the eager grasp of knowledge 
All that we think is thine. 


But whence ?—Beauteous everlasting !— 

Whence and whither? Hast thou mistaken ? 

Or dost forget? Look again! Thou seest 
A shadow and not thyself. 
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THE LOST TRIBES. 


BY GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Mr. Mervyn sat in his study and gazed in puzzled perplexity at 
the table of Forbidden Degrees in his Prayer Book. It occurred 
to him after a while that he had somewhere, among the books 
bequeathed to him by his father, two volumes of ecclesiastical law. 
He found them, fat quartos bound in brown leather, squeezed in 
beside the many works of John Owen. Their title gave him hope. 
‘ Ecclesiastical Law of the Church of Ireland, Methodically Digested 
under Proper Heads’ by Ed: Bullingbrooke, Doctor of Laws, 
Vicar General of His Grace the Lord Primate of All Ireland.’ The 
date of the publication of the treatise was 1770, but Mr. Mervyn 
knew that ecclesiastical law was a stable thing. It altered very 
little in a century and a half. 

He opened the first volume and discovered that Dr. Ed: 
Bullingbrooke devoted 66 pages, divided into 20 chapters, to the 
great subject of ‘Matrimony; how it is duely solemnised and 
dissolved.’ The first chapter dealt with the prohibited degrees. 
It occupied thirteen pages. The Prayer Book erred on the side of 
being too concise. Dr. Ed: Bullingbrooke ran into the opposite 
extreme and seemed inclined to excessive prolixity ; and a great 
deal of what he had to say was in Latin. Mr. Mervyn laid the book 
before him, got a dictionary, and sat down to master at least the 
first chapter. 

‘Tit: XXII., Chap. 1.,’ began Dr. Bullingbrooke, pursuing his 
plan of methodically digesting under proper heads the laws of 
the Church. ‘ Tit:’ puzzled Mr. Mervyn, but he did not linger 
over it. The three letters could not, he felt, contain any essential 
information. ‘ By a constitution of John Stratford; we ordain 
by the authority of this Council, that they who, from this time 
forward, contract or solemnise marriage, while they know or have 
probable suspicion of any canonical impediment do incur the sentence 
of the greater excommunication ipso facto. Lyndw: 275.’ 

Mr. Mervyn rubbed his hands together with satisfaction. There 

1 Copyright, 1914, by Canon J: O: Hannay, in the United States of America. 
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might or might not be a canonical impediment to his marriage 
with Mrs. Dann. He would discover that later on. There was no 
doubt that he had a ‘ probable suspicion’ on the subject. That 
fact alone settled the matter. The major excommunication was 
a dreadful penalty, but not, he felt, an ounce too heavy for the 
offence. No one, not even Father Roche, would ask him to incur 
it; and he would incur it, ipso facto, if he married in the teeth of 
his reasonable suspicion. He wished, indeed, that some punish- 
ment of a more tangible kind had been threatened: a fine, for 
instance, or a period of imprisonment with hard labour. Something 
of the sort would have been more effective in argument with Bobby 
Sebright. He suspected that Bobby Sebright might underestimate 
the terror of the major excommunication, even if incurred ipso 
facto. But Father Roche would appreciate it. There was great 
comfort in that thought. He turned to Dr. Ed: Bullingbrooke’s 
article on Excommunication (Tit: XLVI., Chap. V) in order to 
make himself thoroughly familiar with the subject; but the 
article was long and there was another appended to it on the 
* Denouncing of Excommunicates.’ He put off reading it and went 
back to Matrimony. 

Then a doubt assailed him. Was Dr. Ed: Bullingbrooke to 
be relied on implicitly ? He quoted John Stratford as his authority, 
but Mr. Mervyn did not know who John Stratford was. The 
cryptic note at the end of the paragraph, ‘ Lyndw: 275,’ gave him 
no help. There was a reassuring majesty about the words ‘ We 
ordain.’ Only editors and kings speak in this way. If there had 
been no more than the simple “We ordain’ Mr. Mervyn might 
have taken John Stratford at his own valuation and accepted him 
as a final authority. But the man was half-hearted after all. 
“We ordain,’ he said, ‘ by the authority of the Council,’ and then 
he omitted to give name or date of the Council. This shifting of 
the responsibility for his statements from his own shoulders to those 
of an undefined Council made Mr. Mervyn suspicious. Still Dr. 
Ed: Bullingbrooke believed in this John Stratford, put his dictum 
in the very front of his long treatise on forbidden degrees, and 
Ed: Bullingbrooke was a doctor of laws, and Vicar General of His 
Grace the Lord Primate of All Ireland. Such a man must know 
what he was talking about. If he had been caught blundering 
the Lord Primate of All Ireland would have made short work of 
him. He would not have enjoyed for very long the dignity of 
being a Vicar General. And after all there was the statement, 
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unmistakably plain, ‘ A probable suspicion of any canonical impedi- 
ment.’ The phrase seemed framed to meet Mr. Mervyn’s case. 

He turned to the next page and read on. He found neither 
hope nor discouragement. The language in which the jurists 
who were quoted discussed marriage was uncompromisingly plain. 
Mr. Mervyn, who was constitutionally delicate-minded, skipped a 
good deal of it. He came upon cases cited, no doubt, as examples 
of evil-doing. He read of men, in the reigns of Charles I and 
Charles II, who had tried to brazen out their iniquity by going 
into court to defend their marriages with deceased wives’ sisters 
and such persons. But no one, so far as he could discover, had 
ever been cited before a spiritual or civil court for marrying his 
deceased wife’s brother’s widow. Lither it had never occurred to 
anyone to do such a thing, or else it was a thing which might be 
done with impunity. With all his prolixity and his immense parade 
of learning, Dr. Ed: Bullingbrooke had no clear light to throw on 
Mr. Mervyn’s case. The dictum of John Stratford was all he 
had to rely on. 

He passed on, without much hope, to the next chapter of 
“Tit: XXII.’ It dealt with Precontracts, and it appeared that some 
of them had a way of disannulling, others of not disannulling 
marriages. These were of little use to him. He felt hopeless of 
being able to make the right kind of precontract in time to save 
himself from being driven into marriage with Mrs. Dann. 

It was while he was trying to understand the case of Collins 
and Jesset, a young couple who had got into trouble over a contract 
per verba de praesenti in the third year of Queen Anne (* Annae,’ 
as Dr. Bullingbrooke somewhat familiarly called her) that Bobby 
Sebright and Delia entered his study. 

‘Father,’ said Delia, ‘ Aunt Sally May wants me to go up te 
her. Do you mind if I do? T'll tell Onny to get everything for 
you as if I was here.’ 

‘Certainly, my dear, certainly,’ said Mr. Mervyn. 

Father Roche’s words had made an impression on him. 

He did not see his way to taking Delia up to Dublin, and seating 
her in a motor-car between two of the viceregal aides-de-camp. 
But he wished to give her as much pleasure as he could without 
outraging his conscience by marrying Mrs. Dann. 

‘You're sure you won’t want me, father ?’ 

‘No, no, Delia. I—I shall be very busy. It would be dull for 
you here. Run away and amuse yourself,’ 
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A plan lay half-formed at the back of Mr. Mervyn’s mind. It 
would, if he finally decided on it, be easier to carry out if his daughter 
were not in the house with him. Delia looked round at Bobby 
Sebright, smiling joyously. 

‘Til just run and get a wrap,’ she said, ‘and then we 
can start.’ 

The garment she had in mind wasa long boa made of ostrich- 
feathers. She went up to her room to get it. Bobby Sebright 
stood beside Mr. Mervyn. 

Now, Dr. Ed: Bullingbrooke had a sense of the dignity of 
ecclesiastical law, and he belonged to an age in which books were 
much rarer than they are at present and therefore produced with 
more pomp. Mr. Boulter Grierson of the city of Dublin, who was 
printer to the king’s most excellent majesty in 1770, possessed 
several founts of large type. Dr. Ed: Bullingbrooke made full use 
of these. Across the top of every left-hand page ran in impressive 
letters the words ‘ Matrimony: how it is duely.’ Across the top 
of the opposite, the right-hand page, it was possible, even for one 
standing at some distance, to read ‘Solemnized and Dissolved.’ 
Mr. Mervyn, when Bobby and Delia entered the room, had 
instinctively tried to conceal what he was reading. He laid his 
hand and part of his arm across the book. But Dr. Ed: Bulling- 
brooke had given his treatise to the world in large quarto volumes. 
Mr. Mervyn’s arm only covered the leit-hand page. Bobby 
Sebright had no desire to pry, but Mr. Boulter Grierson’s fine 
letters caught his eye. ‘Solemnized and Dissolved’ he read. 
There are several things in the world which are solemnised and 
several other things, including, according to St. Peter, the world 
itself, which may be dissolved. But there is only one thing 
which is both solemnised and dissolved. Bobby Sebright came to 
the conclusion that Mr. Mervyn was looking up the subject of 
Matrimony. 

‘I don’t take any pride,’ said Bobby, ‘in being an expert in 
your State laws; but it will surprise me some if you find there’s 
any real obstacle.’ 

Mr. Mervyn could not pretend that he did not understand what 
Bobby was talking about. He turned rapidly back from the case 
of Collins and Jesset to the page marked ‘ Tit: XXII. Chap. I.’ He 
intended to confound Bobby with the words of John Stratford. 
But Bobby did not wait to be confounded. 

‘ Anyway,’ he said, ‘it won’t be absolutely necessary for you 
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to solemnise. You'll have gotten Sally May’s mind diverted 
before you reach the ring and the everlasting vows. She’s been 
expressing her views about your hired girl this morning in an 
extended way, and I reckon what Sally May wants is love. She’s 
dissatisfied with the cold-blooded and calculating unions—’ 

‘But,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘I couldn’t—I really couldn’t. Do 
you mean—? ’ 

‘I’m not suggesting anything beyond the usual preliminaries 
of a marriage of affection. Sally May wouldn’t expect more, 
and respectful courtship would be enough; kind of stateliness 
of sentiment suggestive of internal fire, modelled on the heroes of 
eighteenth-century historical romance. Sally May would have 
no inclination left for miracle plays if you supplied that need.’ 

Mr. Mervyn realised that he was being invited to make love 
to Mrs. Dann. The idea shocked him. It was bad enough to 
talk about his marrying her. Father Roche had pressed that on 
him to his great discomfort. But that he should make love to 
her was far worse ; and that he should make love in the manner 
of the eighteenth century— ! 

‘If an obstacle, legal or ecclesiastical,’ said Bobby, ‘ were to 
present itself at a later stage, I guess Sally May would be quite 
pleased. She’s not breaking her heart for a husband. What 
she’s out for is romance.’ 

This prospect of ultimate escape did not in the least reconcile 
Mr. Mervyn to the love-making. He found a difficulty in bringing 
his mind to bear upon the situation ; but he was vaguely conscious 
that it would be an extremely dishonourable thing for him to 
make love to a lady when he fully intended to avoid marrying her 
in the end. He rubbed his hands helplessly up and down the 
pages of Dr. Ed: Bullingbrooke’s book. That Vicar General of 
the Primate of All Ireland had gone pretty fully into the theory 
of precontracts, but he had never contemplated anything like 
the iniquity which Bobby Sebright was suggesting. Even in the 
third year of Queen Anne (3 Annae) such things were not done. 

Before Mr. Mervyn made the protest he meant to make, Delia 
flitted into the room. She wore the ostrich-feather boa. She 
carried over her arm a long pale grey coat, made of very thin 
material, lined with silk of a delicate mauve colour. Bobby 
took it from her and held it out that she might slip her arms 
into it. Delia unhooked the boa and flung it on the table. It fell 
across the pages of Dr. Ed: Bullingbroke’s learned tome. It 
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covered up utterly the cautious sagacity of John Stratford, obscured 
the mysterious ‘ Lyndw: ’ and turned the solemnity of ‘ Tit: XXII. 
Chap. I.’ into ridicule with its airy fluffiness. A scent from it 
reached Mr. Mervyn, drowning the musty odour of old leather 
and damp paper. The sunlight streamed through the window. 
Beneath the white glistening of the feathers the page showed 
feebly yellow mottled with blots of brown, and the pencil-marks 
of some forgotten student seemed no more than faint purposeless 
meanderings. So fails the wisdom of old sages, however painfully 
wrought out. So womanhood, redolent, frivolous, gay, wins its 
triumphs, and life laughs in the face of philosophy. 

Mr. Mervyn stood by the window and watched them go, Delia 
gallant in her braveries and new self-confidence, Bobby beside her, 
debonair, gaily stepping, all his movements rich with suggestion 
of vitality. They passed through the green shadow of the trees 
and out to the road beyond. Mr. Mervyn turned with a sigh and 
closed the book of Dr. Ed: Bullingbrooke. 

He had decided upon a desperate course. Even before Bobby 
Sebright made his last and most profoundly immoral suggestion 
Mr. Mervyn’s mind was made up. He determined to lay the whole 
appalling difficulty before his bishop. To clergymen who love 
peace—and all clergymen ought to love peace—bishops are a danger. 
An appeal to one in time of trouble may indeed bring immediate 
relief, but in the end fresh trouble will assuredly ensue. A bishop 
will generally let a parish and its clergyman alone unless his atten- 
tion is in some way directed to them. Once he is forced to notice 
them he begins to make inquiries into all sorts of things and to 
suggest ridiculous reforms or new kinds of activity harassing to 
everyone. 

There was once a clergyman who lived very quietly and happily 
until, in an unfortunate moment. he asked his bishop’s advice 
about a new pulpit. The bishop had forgotten all about him until 
he got the letter about the pulpit. Then he suddenly became active, 
and for years he worried that clergyman and his people because 
they had neither a ‘ Boys’ Brigade,’ a ‘ Mothers’ Union,’ nor a 
‘Girls’ Friendly Society’ in the parish. It is possible that more 
of those people went to heaven in the end, but it is certain that 
they were far from comfortable while on earth. Mr. Mervyn under- 
stood the risk he ran in appealing to his bishop; but his circum- 
stances were desperate. It would, he felt, be better for him to be 
forced to mould the three sons of Sergeant Ginty into a battalion of 
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the Boys’ Brigade, to turn Delia into a branch of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society, and to make Mrs. Ginty a United Mother, than to marry 
or, like a scandalous Don Juan, make love to Mrs. Dann. 

He searched out Aineas Sweeny and told him to harness Biddy 
at once. He packed some necessary garments in a small black 
bag, and at the last moment stuffed a volume of John Owen in on 
top of them. His natural impulse was to take his Wordsworth, 
but he realised that his will might need stiffening when the critical 
moment came. John Owen was a deep well of moral strength. 
He took him to read in the train. Mr. Mervyn’s bishop lived a 
long way from Druminawona. It was necessary first to drive 
two miles to a railway station. Then there was a train journey 
of four hours. One hour and twenty minutes were spent actually 
in the train. The remaining two hours and forty minutes were 
given to waiting for trains at two different junctions. 

Mr. Mervyn, physically hungry, but spiritually replete with 
John Owen, arrived at the little town in which his bishop lived, at 
nine o'clock. It is never wise to approach a bishop without warning 
after nine o’clock at night, on diocesan business. Like other men, 
bishops have a right to regard their day’s work as over at that 
hour; and though, on account of their peculiar position, they 
cannot express their feelings as plainly as other men do, they 
hate being disturbed. Mr. Mervyn, not being a fool, determined 
to go to the hotel for the night. There had been a pig fair in the 
town during the day, and numbers of swine were roaming through 
the streets. They were all in highly irritable moods; some of 
them, which had not been bought, because their attractiveness 
had been slighted or undervalued during the day; others, which 
had been bought, because they knew they were going to be killed, 
and this, even if you are a pig, is a distressing prospect. It was 
very hard to get to the hotel. It was still harder to get in. The 
buyers of the pigs, strangers from all the great centres of the bacon 
industry, were congregated in the narrow hall. They filled every 
room. They reduced the hotel servants to imbecility b~ clamorous 
demands for food, whisky, and beds. 

Not until nearly ten o’clock did Mr. Mervyn get a scanty meal 
of bacon and eggs. At a quarter past ten what remained of it was 
swept away from him. A mattress was laid on the table at which 
he sat. Then other mattresses were spread on the floor. Three pig- 
buyers, he was told, were to sleep in that room. Mr. Mervyn was 
invited to lie down on the fourth mattress. The patriarch Jacob 
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was better off at Luz. A stone is indeed a slightly harder pillow 
than a volume of John Owen, but there is fresh air on a mountain- 
side. Inasmall room occupied by three slumbering pig-buyers 
there is none. The very bleakness of Luz was an advantage in 
some ways. There was no one there to snore. The pig-buyers 
round Mr. Mervyn snored raucously all night. 

There was little difficulty in the morning about dressing because 
no one had undressed very much. Pig-buyers are a hardy race, and 
their collars are not the worse for being worn in bed. No collar 
which has been round the neck of a stout man during a pig fair 
on a hot day, when prices are eagerly disputed, can be made worse 
by any treatment. There might have been trouble about washing 
if the three pig-buyers had wanted to wash. Being sensible men, 
they did not. It is merely silly to wash in the morning when 
the whole day is to be spent among pigs. Mr. Mervyn had the 
sole use of a tin basin and a jug of cold water. The basin was set on 
a chair in a corner of the room. He knelt down so as to get at it. 

At eleven o’clock he went to the bishop’s palace. The appearance 
of it daunted him, and he stood for some time looking at it before 
he ventured to ring the bell. The palaces of the bishops of the 
Irish Church are survivals of the days when Irish sees were very 
richly endowed. They were designed for men who occupied the 
position of wealthy nobles, and their grandeur, even now, has 
the effect of daunting humble souls. But Mr. Mervyn conquered 
his misgivings. He reflected that his need was great, and that 
he had endured a sleepless night. He would not be frightened 
by a frowning frontage of grey stone or the carved image of a 
mitre which crowned the door. 

He waited a long time after ringing the bell—so long that, greatly 
daring, he rang it again. A man-servant in his shirt-sleeves, with 
a long white apron covering all but his head, his arms, and his 
feet, opened the door. He told Mr. Mervyn that the bishop was 
in Dublin. 

‘We're expecting his lordship home to-morrow or the day 
after,’ he added. 

Mr. Mervyn went back to the hotel. The pig-buyers had all 
gone away. The proprietor apologised to Mr. Mervyn for the 
bad treatment he had endured the night before. He promised 
every kind of amendment. Mr. Mervyn should have a bedroom 
entirely to himself. He might order luncheon at any hour he 
pleased. A chicken, two if he thought he could eat two chickens, 
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would be cooked for his dinner. The whole staff of the hotel 


would wait on him obsequiously. 

“Unless it might be a couple of commercial gentlemen,’ said 
the proprietor, ‘or maybe an inspector or two, there'll be no one 
in the house to-day.’ 

Mr. Mervyn thought of his pleasant rectory ; but he also thought 
of Mrs. Dann. He reminded himself that the bishop would be home 
the next day. He thought of Father Roche unscrupulously anxious 
to provide fresh interests for Mrs. Dann, eager to turn her mind 
from the Miracle Play at any cost. He thought of Bobby Sebright 
fertile in fresh suggestions, each more horrible than the one that 
went before it. He made up his mind to stay where he was. 
Whether the bishop returned at once or not, he was safer under 
the shadow even of a bishop’s palace than he would be in 
Druminawona. 

One of the pig-buyers, unexpectedly a man of literary tastes, 
had left behind him a copy of a weekly magazine, full of short 
stories, poems, and articles on such subjects as the proper use 
of leisure hours and the dangers of English Sunday newspapers. 
Mr. Mervyn held it in his hands and went to sleep till luncheon 
time. After luncheon he tried John Owen and went to sleep 
again. In the evening he tried the pig-buyer’s paper for the second 
time and got half-way through a poem about an Irish exile who 
had found a home in Chicago. It was a very affecting poem, but 
he went to sleep again before he had finished it. The first eight 
lines were particularly touching : 


‘Oh, holy Ireland, island of the sea, 
How sad my spirit and my heart do be 
To feel that I must wear the shamrock green 
So far away from Ballaghadereen. 


‘ The cruel landlords chased me o’er the sea 
By asking for the rent I could not pay ; 
But now I hear they are no longer seen. 
They have been chased from Ballaghadereen.’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Aineas Sweeny left Mr. Mervyn at the railway station and then 
turned homewards. The way was hilly and the road bad, but 
Biddy accomplished the journey in a little less than an hour and 
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a half. Aineas kept her to her work. He was thirsty and he 
had no money. If he had owned a shilling, or if he could have 
commanded credit anywhere except in Druminawona, Biddy might 
have had a rest before she made her return journey. But Atneas 
had no money, so Biddy trotted home faster than she wanted to. 
But the desire for a drink was not the only thing which made 
Aineas use his whip. He had a duty to perform, and he wanted 
to get to the doing of it as soon as possible. It is to the credit 
of Aineas that he did the duty before he got the drink. 

He pulled up at the gate of the presbytery yard and called 
for Jamesy Casey. 

‘Jamesy, my poor boy,’ he said, ‘is it true what they tell 
me, that they have you as good as married to Onny Donovan ?’ 

Jamesy was surprised at the sympathetic and affectionate 
tone in which he spoke. He and Aineas were not on good terms. 
He had heard many tales from Onny, none of them to the credit 
of her fellow-servant, and the little intercourse he had with Aineas 
inclined him to believe that the worst of the tales were true. He 
answered cautiously. 

‘ There was talk of it,’ he said. 

‘I’m sorry for it,’ said Aineas. 

Jamesy did not attach much importance to anything Aineas 
said about Onny; but he was curious to know why he should 
be pitied. 

“If so be,’ he said, ‘ that I was going to marry her, and I don’t 
say that I am, nor yet that I’m not ; but if I was, there’s nothing 
against the girl.’ 

“If you’re not going to marry her I'll not say another word. 
Why should I be taking away her character? But if you are 
going to marry her look out for yourself, that’s all.’ 

“What do you mean by that ?’ 

‘I mean nothing, only that you’re not the only one.’ 

This sounded as if he meant to accuse Onny Donovan of 
intending to commit bigamy; but Jamesy did not take that 
meaning from the words. He became suspicious, and consequently 
angry. 

‘Will you say out what you mean ?” he said, ‘ or will I smash 
the ugly jaw of you with a stone ?’ 

*T'll say no more,’ said Aineas. ‘ Only that if I was thinking 
of marrying Onny Donovan I’d have a look round to see whether 
that young fellow that drives the motor-car for the American 
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lady didn’t have her whipped off in spite of me. It’s for your 
own good I’m telling you.’ 

“It’s not for my good,’ said Jamesy, ‘ but it’s to spite Onny; 
and nobody but a fool would believe what you said.’ 

‘ Believe it or not,’ said Aineas, ‘ but it was himself told me. 
And if anybody ought to know it’s him.’ 

‘If I did right, Aneas Sweeny, I’d not leave you with a whole 
tooth in your head, nor yet an eye that you'd see out of ; but you 
need not trouble yourself, for I’m not going to marry her.’ 

‘They have it set down for you that you are,’ said Aineas, 
grinning, ‘and that Father Roche said you were to on account 
of the way you were carrying on with her.’ 

‘Well, and if he did, couldn’t he unsay it again ?’ 

“If that’s the way of it,’ said Amneas, ‘I’m sorry I spoke, but 
it was for your own good I did it. A girl that would carry on with 
one man would carry on with another.’ 

“She wouldn’t.’ 

‘She did, anyway. And what’s more, the fellow was grinning 
and winking to me about it. Would he do that if the girl hadn’t 
said something to him, more or less? She’s a nice one, so she 
is.’ 

Father Roche, looking out of the window of his study, saw 
Biddy standing patiently near his door. Since he reached home 
in the morning he had thought of several other excellent reasons 
why Mr. Mervyn should marry Mrs. Dann. It occurred to him 
that it would be a good thing to go up to the rectory and explain 
them. He put on his hat, went to the door, and called Aineas 
Sweeny. 

“Is it home you're going with the pony ?” he said. 

“It is, your reverence.’ 

This was true. Aineas meant to go home in the end. It 
seemed unnecessary to explain that he intended to drink several 
glasses of whisky on the way. 

‘Then you may as well take me with you,’ said Father Roche. 

‘I will, of course, Father,’ said Aineas, ‘and there’s nobody 
would be more pleased than Mr. Mervyn when I tell him that you’ve 
been using the old pony.’ 

‘Tl tell him myself,’ said Father Roche. ‘I’m going up 
to see him.’ 

‘ You'll not do that, Father,’ said Alneas respectfully, ‘ not 
to-day anyway, though you might some other day.’ 
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‘Why not ?’ 

‘ Because he’s away out of this in the train.’ 

Father Roche was very greatly surprised. Mr. Mervyn rarely 
went away from Druminawona. He had, apparently, no intention 
of travelling when Father Roche parted from him in the morning. 

“Where has he gone to ?’ 

‘ What he told me,’ said Aineas, careful not to commit himself 
to any opinion about the truth of Mr. Mervyn’s statement, ‘ was 
that he was going to the bishop.’ 

Father Roche was still more surprised. He knew Mr. Mervyn’s 
dread of any kind of bishop. 

‘ Are you sure of that ?’ he said. 

“It’s what he told me. Won’t you sit up into the phaeton, your 
reverence ?—for I ought to be starting.’ ; 

‘I will not,’ said Father Roche. ‘ What sense would there b 
in my going to the rectory when Mr. Mervyn’s not there ?’ 

Aineas was very well pleased. There was nothing now to 
prevent his drinking as long as his credit lasted. He stepped into 
the phaeton and laid his whip across Biddy’s shoulders. Father 
Roche went into the presbytery. Jamesy Casey, his hat in his 
hand, his face wrinkled with perplexity, followed the priest. 

‘Well,’ said Father Roche, ‘ what do you want now, Jamesy ?’ 

“If it wouldn’t be troubling your reverence too much,’ said 
Jamesy, ‘ there’s a question I’d like to ask you.’ 

‘Be quick about it then, for I haven’t all day to be talking to 
you.’ . 

Jamesy sank his voice to a whisper. 

“Would it be any harm,’ he said, ‘if I was to marry Onny 
Donovan after all ?’ 

* Marry her if you like, and it’ll be a good thing if you do; but 
I thought you said you didn’t want to?’ 

“I did not say that, Father. What I said was that my mother 
would be terrible vexed if I was to bring a strange girl into the 
house on top of her.’ 

‘Has anything happened since this morning to make your 
mother change her mind ?’ 

‘ There is not,’ said Jamesy Casey, ‘ not a thing ; but something 
might.’ 

‘Well, settle it your own way. If you can arrange it with 
your mother there’s no reason that I can see why you shouldn't 
marry the girl.’ 
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‘What I was thinking of asking your reverence—but maybe 
it would be expecting too much from you—’ 

Jamesy hesitated and looked dubiously at the priest. 

‘Go on,’ said Father Roche. 

‘If you’d speak to my mother,’ said Jamesy, ‘ she’d think more 
of a word from you than she would of what I might say if I was to 
be talking to her from this till Christmas.’ 

‘Tell me this. What’s made you change your mind since 
this morning ? You weren’t very willing to marry the girl the last 
time I was speaking to you about it. What’s come over you ?’ 

‘T’ll not tell your reverence any lies.’ 

‘ You’d better not,’ said Father Roche. 

‘It’s on account of what Aineas Sweeny is just after telling 
me this minute. Not that I believe a word that blackguard would 
say, for everybody knows he has a spite against Onny, and I 
wouldn’t take any notice of him if he swore it on his oath, for a 
bigger liar than Aineas Sweeny—’ 

‘You're right there. But what did he say ?’ 

‘I'd be ashamed to be repeating the like to your reverence. 
But what he said had reference to the behaviour of Onny Donovan 
and the young fellow that does be driving the motor-car for the 
American lady.’ 

‘ Oh, that’s the way of it, is it ? Well, I wouldn’t believe it.’ 

‘I don’t,’ said Jamesy, “ but I thought it might be as well if I 
was to marry her. It would be better for the both of us than if 
she was to go off and marry a stranger that nobody ever heard tell 
of. So, if your reverence will be so kind as to say a word to my 
mother, the way she won’t be raising objections—’ 

An idea, novel and brilliant, came suddenly to Father Roche. 
A man cannot be a priest, even in a lonely village like Druminawone, 
without coming to have some understanding of human nature. 
The workings of Jamesy Casey’s mind were, of course, simple and 
perfectly plain to him. The young man had been prepared to 
postpone his marriage with Onny Donovan indefinitely so long as 
he felt pretty sure of getting her in theend. The hint of the exist- 
ence of a dangerous rival made him anxious and eager. Father 
Roche took no credit to himself for understanding that. He had 
known men of the type of Jamesy Casey for years, and known 
them intimately. But Mrs. Dann was strange to him. For a long 
time he had not understood her at all. He had set her down as 
one of the reckless philanthropists with whom we are all very 
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familiar in Ireland. He had recognised in her a force of character, 
a capacity for persistence, which made it very difficult for sensible 
men to baulk her schemes. Then, taking a hint from Bobby 
Sebright’s talk, he came to see her as a very simple-minded woman, 
full of anxiety to do kindly things, and passionately romantic. 
The chance of doing good to other people would always appeal to 
her. The chance of doing good romantically would draw her 
irresistibly. 

* Listen to me now, Jamesy Casey,’ he said ; ‘ do you go straight 
up to the big house and tell Mrs. Dann that you’re dying of love 
for Onny Donovan.’ 

“I'd be ashamed to say the like.’ 

‘ Ashamed or not,’ said Father Roche, ‘it’s what you’re going 
to say tor he; and what’s more, you’l] repeat poetry about it. It’s 
a pity now Mr. Mervyn’s not here, for he’d have told us some good 
poetry ; but we'll have to do the best we can without him. When 
you’ve said you're in love with her—and you can put it strong, 
Jamesy, and don’t be bashful about it—just you give a kind of 
sigh and say “‘ Kathleen Mavourneen, agus asthore,”’ making it so 
as it will sound as near to the tune of the song as you can manage.’ 

‘Sure I couldn’t do that,’ said Jamesy. ‘ Isn’t her name Onny, 
and not Kathleen ? ’ 

‘It doesn’t matter a pin about the name when it’s poetry you're 
saying.’ 

‘You’re reverence is right, of course,’ said Jamesy, ‘but I 
wouldn’t like it if it came out in the end that I was married to the 
wrong girl.’ 

‘ You won’t be if you do what I bid you. When you’ve quoted 
the poetry you'll tell her that the one thing there is between you 
and the girl is your mother, and that you’re afraid maybe another 
man will get her unless your mother is pacified some way or another. 
Are you attending to me now ?’ 

‘ITamsurely. I’m to tell her that the young fellow that drives 
her motor—’ 

‘You’d better not mention his name or tell her who he is. 
But you'll ask her if she’ll go down and talk to your mother 
for you.’ 

‘She'll never do it. Why would she ? ’ 

‘She will if you put it to her properly, the way I tell you. Tl 
go up later on myself and say a word to her about it.’ 

‘ If your reverence does that it’ll be all right; but it’s too much 
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trouble for you entirely. Wouldn’t it be easier for you to say a 
word to my mother, who’s living convenient to you, and not to be 
going all that long way? It would be the same thing in the end. 

It would, so far as Jamesy Casey’s marriage was concerned, 
have been exactly the same thing; but Father Roche, a true 
ecclesiastic, had behind his obvious plan another one which he 
did not publicly declare. According to Bobby Sebright, the love 
affairs of Jamesy Casey and Onny Donovan as originally presented 
to Mrs. Dann were too commonplace to be effective in attracting 
her attention. Now they were enriched by difficulties and took 
a glow of romantic light from the opposition of a stern parent. 
Is it not the obstacles, stern parents or others, which give their 
interest to all love stories ? No one would care to read ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet’ if the Montagues and Capulets had not been at feud. The 
fine passion of Abelard and Heloise would only make us yawn if 
monastic vows had not got between them like barbed-wire entangle- 
ments. Surely Mrs. Dann would leap at the chance of playing 
fairy godmother. Surely a tale of hopeless passion, illustrated 
with appropriate poetical quotations, would absorb her. Father 
Roche told Jamesy that he would not interfere in the matter at all 
except through Mrs. Dann. 

‘Whatever your reverence says is right,’ said Jamesy. ‘I'll 
be going up there to-morrow.’ 

‘You'll go to-day,’ said Father Roche. 

‘What I was thinking,’ said Jamesy, ‘ was that if I was to 
tell my mother to-night what your reverence is after saying, and 
how the strange lady is to be set at her, she might see that it would 
be well for her to give in first as last, and that would be a great 
saving of trouble for the whole of us. It’s what my mother wouldn’t 
care for would be to have the American lady diiving down to her 
in the motor-car.’ 

‘You'll go to-day,’ said Father Roche ; ‘ and what’s more, you'll 
go at once. Do you want to marry the girl or do you not?’ 

“I do, of course.’ 

‘I wouldn’t trust you. And what’s more, I won’t trust you. 
Go now and put the mare between the shafts of the car and I’ll go 
up along with you, so as I’ll see you do go.’ 


(To be concluded.) 
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OUR ARMY IN FRANCE IN 1814. 
BY COL. C. E. CALLWELL, C.B. 


Iris chiefly by his victories of Orthez and Toulouse that Wellington’s 
campaign in Gascony and Languedoc is remembered to-day, 
although, besides a number of minor engagements—Garris, Aire, 
Tarbes, and their like—which marked the course of the active 
operations, there was effected the bridging of the Adour by Sir 
J. Hope close to its mouth below Bayonne, a feat which Napier 
justly declares ‘ must always rank amongst the prodigies of war.’ 
No finer instance of skill and daring on the part of the Senior Service, 
nor of effective co-operation between it and the land forces, has 
occurred in our history. 

Swelling population and developing communications have so 
influenced some battle-grounds of the later stages of the Peninsular 
struggle as to make them almost unrecognisable now. San Sebas- 
tian has become a fashionable watering-place. The spot where 
the Fifth Division reached the French bank of the Bidassoa is a 
straggling township with many railway sidings. Toulouse has 
lapped across the Canal du Midi and has climbed on to Mont Rave. 
But the pent-up waters of the tidal Adour still wrestle with the 
ocean rollers on that ugly bar as they did a century ago; the site 
of the bridge can be easily detected, and it needs no stretch of 
imagination to realise the difficulties that had to be overcome, or to 
appreciate the perils that were so gallantly encountered. A channel 
three hundred yards wide, a strong current changing direction with 
the tide, and waters habitually agitated by the remains of Atlantic 
waves, forbade the use of ordinary pontoons ; and the large river- 
boats were in the enemy’shands. The bridging material had there- 
fore to come in from the sea in form of chasse-marées—big 
two-masted sailing boats—and the duty of navigating these craft, 
together with a number of ship’s cutters, into the estuary fell to 
the Navy. It was a case of surprise, to be carried out under the 
eyes of a vigilant garrison. And so, when the Guards suddenly 
advanced and threw a force across by means of a raft and hawser, 
the sailors had to act and to act under most unpropitious weather 
conditions. 

For there arose a driving gale from the west which put up a 
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heavy sea, and the task of crossing the bar became most hazardous. 
Gleig, author of ‘The Subaltern,’ witnessed the stirring scene, 
although his regiment was not immediately concerned. 


‘On mounting an eminence,’ he writes, ‘ we beheld a squadron 
of some thirty craft, bearing down with all sails set towards the bar, 
over which the waves were dashing in white foam. ... Down 
came the boats before the breeze with amazing velocity ; but the 
surf ran so high, and there seemed so little water on the sands that 
I, for one, felt a weight removed from my heart when I beheld them 
put up their helms and tack about again. ... But the hesitation 
was but momentary.’ 


The leading boat with the chief pilot aboard missed the channel and 
capsized, the entire crew perishing in sight of the flotilla and the 
watching troops on shore. There was a pause. Then Cheyne 
of the Woodlark made a dash for it, hit off the right line, and won 
the passage. The chasse-marées followed, and although several 
boats were wrecked or foundered, the bulk of the flotilla gained the 
haven within, and in less than forty-eight hours the bridge was 
ready and Bayonne was invested on all sides. 

Nor had the duty of the military proved an easy one. Stopford’s 
passage of a huge river on which armed hostile craft were plying, 
at a point close to a stronghold held by the enemy in force, and with 
only six hundred men, was an exploit of no little daring. It is 
doubtful, indeed, whether this advanced party could have held its 
ground but for the rocket detachment which accompanied it. It 
was assailed by greatly superior numbers, but, as Gleig tells us, 


‘the rocket men throwing in their diabolical engines with extra- 
ordinary precision, simultaneously with a volley from the infantry, 
the confusion in the ranks beggars description. I saw and conversed 
with a French sergeant who was taken in the affair. He assured 
me that he had been engaged personally in twenty battles, and 
that he had never known the sensation of fear till to-day.’ 


As a matter of fact the poor man had had a rocket through his knap- 
sack—a somewhat discomposing experience. These new-fangled 
missiles, moreover, proved most useful later against the enemy’s 
armed river-craft. ‘The effect of the rockets,’ relates Batty of the 
Ist Guards (Grenadiers), ‘was very remarkable, darting through 
the water like serpents and piercing the sides of the boats, burning 
apparently even under water with undiminished force.’ 

Orthez, fought by the main body of the allied forces on the day 
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after the bridge down by the sea was finally completed, proved 
no facile triumph. The result was indeed only decided, after 
Beresford with the left and Picton with the centre had both suffered 
repulse, by the French leaving a gap when following up their success, 
of which Wellington took instantaneous advantage. Of the ex- 
citing character of the affray, the graphic account which Grattan 
of the 88th gives of his personal experiences conveys some idea : 


‘The fourth company which I commanded was one of the centre 
ones. It happened we came in close contact with the French 
division of Thomiers—we were almost on their bayonets. The 
amount of rank and file in my company was either fifty or fifty- 
two; but at the first discharge of Thomiers’ people I lost forty-six 
men, my coat was pierced by seven bullets and I was wounded 
myself, though slightly, in the leg ; half my trousers was shot away, 
and the right leg of my trousers left me altogether. I did not think 
this “ right of the French.” ’ 


It is often asserted that it was due to Wellington’s wound—the 
only one he ever received—that Soult’s disintegrated cohorts were 
not more relentlessly hunted that afternoon, and yet the pursuit 
was not wholly ineffective. ‘ We should have suffered much from 
cold,’ remarks Cadell of the 28th, ‘if the complete rout of the 
French army had not enabled us to collect many muskets, the butts 
of which made excellent fires.’ 

Sergeant Donaldson of the 94th tells a striking story illustrative 
of the way in which regimental married establishments thrust 
themselves on to the battle-fields of the Peninsular War. That 
evening after the fight was over, and when on ground well beyond 
the original French position, his attention was attracted by the 
groans of a wounded French officer. As he was ministering to the 
injured man the sergeant observed a small boy wrapped up in the 
folds of the officer’s cloak. The child answered to the name of 
‘ James,’ and it transpired that the officer had come upon the 
little fellow wandering about in the thick of the fray, had taken 
care of him, and when wounded had wrapped the boy up. James 
was carried off, he and his protector parting with mutual regret ; 
but it was not until three days later, and after notice had been sent 
all round the army, that the mother turned up. The child had 
strayed off during the action and she had given him up for lost. 

Donaldson tells another story, with a grimmer ending. On 
the morrow of the fight the 94th, moving back towards Orthez, 
came suddenly upon the body of a British soldier dangling from 
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a tree. The man had been tried and condemned to death for 
looting several days before. 


‘ For a long time after his trial he was marched a prisoner with 
the provost guard, and he entertained hopes of pardon; but on 
that morning, without previous warning, while he was sitting by 
the fire with some of his fellow-prisoners, the provost came in and 
ordered him to rise ; when, placing the rope round his neck, he 
marched him forward on the road a short distance and hung him on 
the branch of a tree.’ 


One hopes that the details as the sergeant gives them merely 
represent camp gossip; but he makes it clear that the men of the 
94th commented bitterly on the action of their commander-in- 
chief in celebrating a hard-won victory thus. Still it has to be 
remembered that Wellington’s determination to put down pillage 
was dictated to no small extent by his fear lest guerrilla warfare 
might break out, in the event of misconduct on the part of his 
troops infuriating the people. 

Severe in his administration of discipline and unqualified by 
temperament to win love from his men, the Great Duke is neverthe- 
less occasionally depicted in not unpleasant colours by officers and 
non-commissioned officers who fought under him in south-western 
France. ‘When the hounds were out,’ writes Gleig, ‘he was no 
longer the commander of the forces, general-in-chief of three nations, 
and the representative of three sovereigns, but the gay, merry, 
country gentleman, who rode at everything and laughed as loud 
when he fell himself as when he witnessed the fall of a brother 
sportsman.’ Referring to the throwing of a bridge across the 
Garonne, Malcolm of the 42nd mentions its being constructed 
“under the immediate inspection of Lord Wellington himself, who 
stood on the bank of the river, surrounded by a group of French 
peasantry, men, women, and children, to whom he behaved with 
great affability and good humour.’ We read of Jock Webster of 
the 92nd looking up one day on the march,‘ and who but Wellington 
riding cannily by. “ Hoo far will ye tak us, my lord?” ‘ How far 
do you want to go. my lad?” “ To Paris, by God! ” and Weilington 
rode on, laughing.’ 

Plenty of cases of looting of course occurred, but it was effected 
in a respectable way and without accompanying outrage. Harry 
Smith relates how at Mont Marsan he and his wife were billeted on 
a widow who was particularly proud of a certain Sévres-china slop- 
basin. Next day the Light Division pushed on a long march, and 
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that evening, when Smith and madam and the brigadier, Barnard, 
had settled down for their meal, 


“to our horror in came my servant, Joe Kitchen, with the identical 
slop-basin full of milk. The tears rolled down my wife’s cheeks. 
Barnard got into a storming passion and said, “ How dare you, sir, 
do anything of the sort!” (He was an excellent servant.) ‘Lord, 
sir,” he says, ““why the French would have carried off the widow 
an she had been young, and I thought it would be nice for the 
goat’s milk in the morning; she was very angry though ’cos I 
took it.” ’ 


Next day Juana Smith disappeared and only turned up again 
late that night. She had ridden back to Mont Marsan with the 
basin. 

General Bell relates how a farmer one day, after the 34th had 
passed his gate, complained that he was short of a goose. The 
search instituted proved abortive at first, but then a singular noise 
was heard emanating from one of the drums, and on investigation 
the missing fowl was found in this receptacle. ‘A drum-head 
court martial on the spot and the drummer got goose without sauce 
for breaking the law, all the people looking on in amazement, with 
their mouths wide open, at the severity and justice of our discipline 
in an enemy’s country.’ Can the drum employed in this uncon- 
ventional fashion have been one of those drums of the 34th French 
Infantry which the British 34th had captured two years before 
at Arroyo dos Molinos? It presumably was not the regimental 
big drum which, shortly before, had figured in an abnormal incident 
up amongst the Pyrenees. A‘ new chum’ of a chaplain from home 
was to conduct service on a Sunday morning, so the regiment 
was drawn up as three sides of a square, and the big drum was 
placed in the centre of the fourth side to serve as a reading-desk. 
Slightly fluttered by a novel experience, the parson approached, 
regarded the drum with a perplexed countenance, and then proceeded 
to climb on to it under the impression that it was there to act as 
a rostrum. This was too much for the big drummer, who ‘ made a 
rush, caught him by the tail, and pulled him nearly over, saying, 
“ You'll be through it, sir—the only parchment incamp!”’’ One 
rather gathers that the demeanour of the congregation subsequently 
was not so decorous as might have been wished. 

Sergeant Anton of the 42nd tells a story of how one day, when the 
regiment was broken off after a march, a number of the men espied 
piles of vine-rods on a hillside hard by and rushed to secure them 
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for firewood. Perceiving what was afoot the colonel hurried to 
the spot and bade the men drop their bundles. All obeyed but two 
who fled, with the irate commanding officer at their heels. But 
one, becoming alarmed, threw down his bundle and bolted, tripping 
his comrade up and bringing him down face foremost on the ground. 
The colonel had the prone figure by the kilt in an instant, and, on the 
garment coming away in hishand, proceeded to layinto the marauder 
with hearty good will, the victim being far more hurt by the roars 
of laughter from the regiment than by the actual castigation. At this 
stage, many of the men in kilted regiments were arrayed in blanket 
trousers, and it may be remarked that the garb of old Gaul had on 
one occasion proved somewhat ill-suited to the exigencies of the 
battlefield. Hurrying up with the rest of the 6th Division to 
share in the pursuit as the enemy fell back before Hill at St. Pierre, 
the 42nd had somehow managed to get into ‘such a brake of 
furze and thorns and brambles ’ that they were brought fairly to a 
standstill, had to retreat, and so lost most of the fun. 

Thanks no doubt partly to judicious plundering, the troops often 
fared sumptuously during their advance from the Nive to Toulouse. 
‘The people have a way of keeping their fowls in cans full of grease 
about the size of a hen,’ remarks ‘T. 8.’ of the 71st ingenuously ; 
‘this we found out by accident, for, wanting some grease to fry in 
cooking, we took one of these cans and cut out the fowl. We then 
commenced a search for grease-cans and were very successful. The 
fowls were excellent.’ Cruel disappointments were suffered at 
times, as, for instance, when, in the words of Malcolm of the 42nd, 


‘every face brightened up on the occasion. Blazing fires, crowned 
with huge kettles, started up, when—oh, the vanity of human 
happiness !—the shout ‘‘ Cavalry, cavalry,” sounded through the 
camp, succeeded by the cry “ Stand to your arms,” and ina moment 
the kettles were upset, and a melancholy sight it was to see the soup 
flowing in torrents and the beautiful rotundities of beef playing bowls 
upon the green. To make our misery more complete, we soon dis- 
covered that the irretrievable misfortune was caused by a false alarm.’ 


Cooke of the 43rd, who seems to have always managed to look well 
after himself, mentions in connection with one place, ‘ Here we eat 
pigeon-pie, omelets and eggs in profusion. ‘“ Diable,” said the 
French, “‘ comme les anglais mangent les ceufs!”’ But they did 
not always fare on omelets and pigeon-pie, for Cadell of the 28th 
tells a gruesome tale about the night of the affair by Garris. The 
servants of two officers purchased pork-steaks from a Portuguese and 
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prepared them for their master’s meal. During the course of the 
repast it however transpired somehow that the steaks were not pork, 
but Frenchman. One of the officers, a hardened campaigner, gulped 
down a beaker of brandy and thought nothing of it, but the other, 
a weaker vessel, was quite upset by the incident. 

The environs of Toulouse have transformed themselves since 
April 1814. The ground where Picton failed in what his chief 
had meant for a demonstration, but what the man on the spot, with 
characteristic impetuosity, converted into a real attack, is now 
submerged by suburbs, and numbers of buildings have sprung up 
in the section which the 4th and 6th Divisions only made good after 
much bloodshed. But the glacis slope below Calvinet on which 
Freyre’s Spaniards suffered such grievous loss is almost as bare as it 
was a century ago. It was at their own request that they were 
launched against this point, and their intrepid advance recalled 
the days when Iberian foot-soldiers held pride of place amongst the 
infantries of Europe. Heedless of a devastating cannonade, and in 
heavy columns, the officers in one line at close interval in front, they 
breasted the ascent and pressed forward to within a few yards of 
the enemy’s works. Then they seem to have been brought up short 
by a sunken road, which has disappeared, whereupon the French 
delivered one of those furious counter-attacks in which they ever 
excel. Freyre’s men faltered, fell into a confusion which may have 
been increased by all the officers being in front, and then broke 
and fled down the hillside. ‘ Damn me if ever I saw ten thousand 
men run a race before,’ remarked Wellington, nowise disconcerted 
by an incident which shattered his tactical design, as he sent orders 
to the cavalry and the Light Division to cover the retreat of the 
fugitives. But this reverse, coupled with Picton’s blunder and the 
necessity of keeping some reserve in hand which neutralised the 
Light Division, made success hinge upon the results of a hazardous 
flank march by the 4th and 6th Divisions along the front of the 
enemy’s main position preparatory to forming front to the right 
and assailing it, and it is small wonder that those divisions only 
gained the upper hand on that memorable Easter Sunday after a 
desperate contest accompanied by heavy loss on both sides. 

Sergeant Lawrence of the 40th tells of a mortally wounded 
Frenchman to whom he gave water and who pointed piteously to 
his father’s house not half a mile off, begging to be taken there, as he 
had not seen his parents for six years ; the sergeant naturally had 
other work in hand, but when he returned next morning he found 
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the Frenchman ‘ cold and stiff.’ ‘T. 8S.’ of the 71st waz knocked 
over by a spent shot and temporarily disabled just as the enemy 
delivered a local counter-stroke, and he was about to be run through 
with the bayonet when one of his antagonists, whose life he had 
saved at Sobral, intervened. ‘ “‘ God bless you,” cried the French- 
man’ (in his own tongue, one presumes), ‘ and, giving me a pancake 
out of his hat, moved on with his fellows.’ The 42nd had a trying 
time, and Malcolm, who was wounded and taken in the thick of the 
press, gives a graphic account of being conveyed to hospital in the 
town, where he was ‘ ushered into one immense room, which was 
crowded from end to end with the wounded and dying officers of the 
French army.’ Although witnessing terrible scenes he experienced 
compensations. For next day a young lady entered the ward, 
and ‘in proceeding along the room she passed opposite to the 
place whereI waslying. Being informed that I was an Englishman, 
she stepped to my bedside and, gazing on me with a look in which 
curiosity was mingled with pity, all at once, yielding to her feelings, 
she bent over me and, throwing her arms round my neck, pressed 
her cheek close to mine.’ Then she glided away. 

Although driven from his position covering the city, Soult did 
not at once retreat, but remained in occupation, and next afternoon 
the bands of the rival hosts played turn and turn about on opposite 
sides of the Canal du Midi. The French army slipped off that 
night, and when Wellington and his troops entered the place in 
triumph next day they received an ovation. 


‘Many of the officers,’ says Cadell, ‘ were forced into houses 
to partake of chocolate and fruit.’ ‘ Groups of ladies promenaded 
the streets,’ writes Cooke, ‘ and crowds of grisettes, in their lace caps 
and holiday suits, rushed from place to place, crying ‘“‘ Vive notre bon 
Roi!” “ Viventles Anglais!” ‘ Vive Vellington!” ‘“ Vivent les 
Espagnols !” ‘“ Vivent les Portugais!” and familiarly approached us 
to feel with their ruddy hands les habits rouges. In the height of this 
display of popular phrensy I was not a little shocked to see moving 
through the crowd a car-load of their countrymen, chasseurs and 
hussars, with their hands and faces wrapped in the folds of blood- 
stained bandages, their arms in slings or splints, and their jackets 
nearly glued to their backs with sabre cuts.’ 


‘The Frenchmen were very kind to us, and the ladies forby,’ 
was the experience of the 92nd, and all this foreshadowed what 
proved to be a pleasant time for the British troops for several 
weeks after hostilities ceased. 
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The accounts of subsequent events are largely taken up with 
glowing tributes to the charms of the fair daughters of France, 
and they somehow convey the impression that most of those gallant 
warriors of ours who had fought their way from the Tagus to Tou- 
louse, were furnished with return tickets for their affections. Gleig 
refers to ladies down Biarritz way in the Basque country as having 
about them ‘all the gaiety and liveliness of Frenchwomen with a 
good deal of the sentimentality of our own fair countrywomen.’ 
Sentimentality ? He had not seen them dance the Tango! Of 
Bordeaux, Wood of the 82nd admits: ‘ So very engaging and agree- 
able are the charming young ladies of the town, that I may with 
truth assert nearly the whole of the officers had in great measure 
lost their hearts.’ There were feastings and charades and picnics 
and dancing galore, this latter not being confined to the com- 
missioned ranks. For the sergeants of the 42nd gave a ball at Auch 
and, to show that they were sober after the performance, danced a 
reel in the Mall about sunrise. ‘ Our corporals followed the example 
of the sergeants,’ Anton tells us, ‘the musicians that of the 
corporals, the drummers that of the musicians, and, last but not 
least, the officers’ servants gave a ball.’ We read, moreover, of a 
‘handsome private’ of the 92nd who contrived to marry ‘a 
French lady of considerable means.’ 

But when the regiments got the route for home the scenes were 
heartrending. According to Cooke ‘ there was kissing in the valleys, 
and kissing on the hills, and in short there was embracing and 
kissing and counter-kissing from Toulouse to Bordeaux.’ When the 
40th marched off from Montech and crossed the Garonne by boat, 
a grisette flung herself into the turgid flood in despair; but she 
was fished out somehow and eventually married the sergeant whom 
she was after. ‘The buckets of salt tears that were shed by men 
who had almost forgotten how to weep,’ remarks the philosophical 
Johnny Kincaid of the Rifle Brigade, ‘ was quite ridiculous.’ Johnny 
did not help to fill the buckets. 


‘ IT was as much in love as anybody up nearly to the last moment,’ 
he confides to us, ‘ when I fell out almost by a miracle.... The 
day before our departure, in returning from a ride, I overtook 
my love and her sister strolling by the river-side, and, instantly 
dismounting, I joined their walk. My horse was following at the 
length of the bridle-reins, and while I was engaged in conversation 
with the sister the other dropped behind, and when I looked round 
I found her mounted astride on my horse! And such a pair of 
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legs too! It was rather too good; and “ Richard was himself 
again.” ’ 


Nor were regretful leave-takings confined to passages between 
the fair sex and their British guests, for the Portuguese and our 
troops had come to entertain a genuine liking and respect for each 
other. 


Let me string the cords of memory,’ writes Cooke. ‘ Once 
when at the foot of the hill on which Alfayates stands in Portugal, 
sixty or seventy young lads almost in a state of nudity passed me, 
their wrists tied one to another by ropes or manacled by handcuffs ; 
and on asking where they were going I was told that they were 
“volunteers for the Portuguese army.” These troops had fought 
for many years side by side with the British, had attained the 
highest state of discipline, and seemed to take as much to heart 
the present separation as if they were to be torn from their 
fellow-countrymen.’ 


Under the fostering care and sterling leadership of men like Beresford 
and Ashworth and Pack, this raw material had shown promise in 
early days on Busaco’s iron ridge, had displayed ever-increasing 
ardour from year to year, and had eventually developed into 
a soldiery such as the men who, with two companies of the 50th 
held the right centre in the holocaust of St. Pierre. 

And what of the vanquished and their doughty chief ? Consisting 
largely of newly caught conscripts and making war under most 
disheartening conditions, Soult’s legions had shown a splendid grit, 
had, in spite of discomfiture after discomfiture, ever proved ready to 
try conclusions afresh with the invader, and remained undismayed 
to the last. No match for Wellington actually on the battlefield, 
the Marshal had throughout displayed almost inexhaustible resource 
and a dauntless resolution. Compared to the British private of 
to-day, the men of Badajoz and Salamanca were rough customers 
perhaps ; but like their successors they were thorough sportsmen, 
and during the negotiations near Toulouse they were in a fever to 
see the hostile commander who had never seemed to know when he 
was beaten. Napier pays a fine tribute to Soult’s martial qualities 
and determined leadership, and yet the sonorous appreciation of 
the eloquent historian scarcely sounds with so true a ring as does 
the title by which Wellington’s staunch opponent had come to be 
known to our men. They called him—‘ Fighting Jack.’ 
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AN OLD GARDEN CITY: IN PRAISE OF BATH. 


BY FREDERIC HARRISON, D.C.L. 


Warcu of English cities is the most beautiful—if by beauty we 
include not only fine architectural and historic buildings, picturesque 
site, quaint old-world labyrinths and hillsides, pure air, bright sky, 
with a minimum of-smoke, steam, crowd, and roar: above all, with 
an infinite variety of verdant landscape opening to the eye, far 
and near, high above us on every side, and brightening every street 
at every turn? This is indeed the special prerogative of Bath, 
which caused Savage Landor to compare Bath to his equally 
beloved Florence. Here are, first, the most important Roman 
buildings in our isiand; one of our great medieval cathedrals ; 
the best English examples of Palladian architecture adapted to 
city planning; a river valley that may hold its own beside the 
Thames at Marlow, and downs that may challenge the racecourse 
at Goodwood. 

It is, no doubt, only by its Roman Baths that our city—as city— 
has no rival. In other qualities it does not stand quite first. The 
Abbey, with all its various interests, is certainly far interior to the 
older cathedrals. Except for its Abbey, Bath has none of the 
medieval glories of Oxford, Cambridge, Salisbury, or Wells. And 
it is only here and there that the Somerset Avon can be ranked 
beside the Dart or the Wye. There is much charm in such towns 
as Hereford, Durham, Winchester, or in Stratford or Bradford-on- 
Avon. But Bath is a city—with the size, antiquities, resources, 
culture, social and industrial life of a city which for centuries has 
held a place of mark in English literature and art. And being an 
historic and most noble city, it lies along beth sides of one of the 
most luxuriant river valleys in the South of England; so that, 
even from its busy streets or its broad terraces, there is offered to 
the eye a panorama of rural scenes of village, down, or wood. That 
is the unique prerogative of Bath—urbs in rure—a city of historic 
dignity which is itself but the heart of a magnificent country-side. 

A man must have lived a year at least in Bath before he can 
have any real knowledge of what it is to residents. Everyone, 
no doubt, has seen Bath. If he was never ordered to try its waters, 
he has stopped there to take luncheon on a motor tour. Your 
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noodle will chuckle about Pickwick, Winkle, and Smauker, and a 
lady will be curious about Beau Nash. But to have strolled into 
the Pump Room, to have been driven round the Lansdown Hill 
Crescents and Terraces, to have ‘done’ Prior Park, the Roman 
Baths, and the Abbey, is not to know Bath at all, or to know it 
only as it is known to a day-tripper from Birmingham, or to a 
journalist from Paris. There are bits of Bath that remind one 
of a Riviera hill village ; a student of town architecture would need 
months to study the work of the two Woods and their school. 
The walks, rides, and drives about Lansdown Hill, round Prior 
Park, in St. Catherine’s, Claverton Vale, or Charlcombe—anywhere 
within a league or two of the city—are equal to any in England. 
But the peculiar charm of Bath lies in its great variety of gardens, 
parks, squares, and promenades, together with the infinite change 
of street vista, alternating from rural picturesqueness to Palladian 
breadth of architectural schemes. As you walk the streets you 
will constantly be struck with a view that you never noticed 
before ; and you may reside in the city for years, and still find 
yourself now and then in a spot which, if not quite unknown, seems 
to have gained a new beauty or some mysterious charm. 

Few visitors to Bath, and perhaps not all residents, have ever 
studied the east face of Ralph Allen’s house—built by the elder 
Wood in 1727—now stowed away in Lilliput Alley and almost 
inaccessible. It is one of the most effective specimens of the domestic 
architecture of the eighteenth century still extant in England. 
The elaborate and scientific work of Mowbray Green (4to, 1904) 
points out a larger series of Palladian work of that classical century 
still extant in Bath than any to be found elsewhere, unless in such 
as remain in Westminster, Bloomsbury, or the City and East-end of 
London. But London, with its incessant growth and reconstruction, 
has, even in living memory, swept away the larger part of the 
eighteenth-century work. Bath had a different history. About one 
hundred years ago it ceased to be the resort of fashion, wealth, and 
art, and its extension by new buildings suddenly ceased. 

Since then its growth has been very moderate, and it has needed 
but little building except in its suburbs and environs. The stately 
Palladian saloons and decorations of the times of Chatham, Pulteney, 
and Ralph Allen are now too often faded and ill-kept, tenanted 
by caretakers, workmen and their families, or let out to lodgers. 
But the student of British art in the eighteenth century may find in 
them the best designs of the two John Woods, of Adam, Baldwin, 
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and Strahan : admirable doorways, staircases, mouldings, and panels, 
which can hardly be matched elsewhere. One may dislike Palladian 
art, or even hate it as much as did Ruskin; but he who cares for 
art or history, or even the evolution of manners, cannot neglect it 
as an historic fact of European range, nor be blind to its eminent 
adaptability to modern life. The place to find Palladian art at its best 
in England is Bath. Architecturally, Bath is eighteenth century and 
nothing else. And, owing to its arrest as a centre of fashion more 
than a century ago, to the fact that it has never been a great manu- 
facturing city—with no need to rebuild its streets—and also that 
for centuries it has had at its walls an exceedingly fine building stone 
and has retained its traditions of skilled artificers—Bath remains to- 
day much as it was in the eighteenth century, just as Edinburgh 
does in Scotland, Versailles in France, or Pisa in Italy. 

There is nowhere extant in England any scheme of town- 
planning, at once so convenient and so artistic, as the vast construc- 
tions of the two Woods, their imitators and followers in Bath. To 
my eye, the north side of Queen Square has no superior in England. 
The Circus is a real lesson in Palladian decoration of modest town 
houses. The singular ingenuity of its planning, ¢.e. with three, not 
four openings, so that wherever you enter you face a true crescent, 
not a quadrant of a circle, produces an impression of dignity and 
repose, which no circus of four segments can possess. It is doubted 
if any other extant circus has this most crucial character. But 
Wood’s special gift as an artist, the impression of dignity and repose, 
is carried to its highest point in what is known as Royal Crescent. 
This building, which is not a crescent, or segment of a circle, but 
a segment of a very long ellipse, more than 600 feet from end to end, 
is remarkable for its vast size and its grand colonnade—which 
surpasses the scale of any similar work in England, or perhaps in 
Europe. If to Wood’s streets, squares, crescents, and terraces 
we add the Assembly Rooms, the Guildhall, Pulteney Street with 
its adjuncts, and Prior Park, we have a group of eighteenth-century 
architecture which no provincial city can rival. 

After all, the charm of Bath as a residential city, apart from 
its exquisite site and its traditions, is the singular profusion of 
parks, gardens, open promenades, and spacious pavements in 
which it abounds. In this it surpasses all other English cities of 
any size, and can be matched only on the continent of Europe. 
In Bath may be counted about twenty such parks and gardens 
within a short walk of the Abbey. The lie of the ground with 
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incessant variations in rise and fall, interspersed with valleys, hills, 
down, and wood, gives opportunity for foliage and greenery which 
the local builders skilfully used. All the new quarters raised in the 
eighteenth century outside the medieval walls in order to house 
visitors and residents of refinement and leisure, were invariably 
placed so as to face parks, gardens, and open ground; and they 
usually had gardens of their own in the rear. In this way, the 
houses in the Squares, in Gay Street, the Circus, Brock Street, the 
three large Crescents, Marlborough Buildings, and the Terraces 
along the High Common, have each gardens of their own which 
often command wide country prospects. It is this rural element 
of Bath residences which makes the city a true urbs in rure—its 
profusion of foliage, lawn and flower beds, rich with the fertility 
of the Avon valley soil. He who leaves his house on foot passes 
in a few yards to a true country walk, and as he strolls along the 
avenues and up or down its hillside, on East or West, on North or 
South, he has before his eyes at every turn a vision of that Wessex 
country-side above him, villages, farms, pastures, and woods. It is 
such a city as a few centuries ago was common enough in Europe, 
and happily it is without those battlements and walls which then 
cut off the city from the land outside them. In Bath one hardly 
knows whether one lives in the country or in a town. 

One has often wondered how in old times citizens, their women 
and children, endured the gloom, confinement, and inconveniences 
of a fetid mediaval town, hemmed in by lofty walls, battlements, 
and towers, with no access to open country unless through some four, 
or perhaps six, narrow gates. All this lasted everywhere in Europe 
down to the middle of the seventeenth century. Those of us 
octogenarians who have known Avignon, Nuremburg, Florence, 
and Rome before any buildings existed outside the ancient walls, 
can imagine what European cities were, at any rate down to the 
religious wars of the sixteenth century. It seems marvellous that 
human nature could have endured to pass whole lives in cities 
which, except for their churches, abbeys, and guildhalls, were a 
network of dungeons, the like of which may still be seen at 
Orvieto or Carcassonne. 

No doubt, there were no tall chimneys, no factories, steam- 
hooters, trams, or motors. But the real compensation, which enabled 
the people of Europe to endure for five or six centuries the horrors 
of their stifling cities within walls, was the freedom to pass in ten 
minutes on foot into a pure and verdant open country. Except 
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during war or in time of riot, the gates were open; and, once 
outside the walls, citizens, their women and children, could enjoy 
quiet country life, could play or go Maying, nutting, or acorning in 
the woods ; sail, or fish, or bathe in the trout-streams, or gather 
in the public mead for a pageant or a tournament. Even the 
citizens of London, Bristol, or York, who passed their entire lives 
in crowded and busy industrial centres, could always take an 
afternoon stroll through a countryside as fresh and peaceful as a 
Mendip village to-day. If life within walls was close and strained, 
without walls all was balmy air, smokeless sky, and rural cha:m. 
That was the saving grace of the cruel life of the old walled town. 
Now, Bath remains one of the very few cities of any importance 
in England where this antique combination of splendid city life 
within, and lovely country at hand, still survives in perfection. 
In its fine buildings and busy thoroughfares its citizens have the 
dignity and stir of old city life, with its genius loci and memorable 
traditions ; and yet parks, downs, meandering streams, and historic 
manors are within a walk. Exeter, Gloucester, Worcester are 
interesting old cities, not quite absorbed in modern factories, in 
steam and electric whirlwinds. But none of these towns, nor the 
smaller towns on beautiful sites, have anything to compare with 
the civic architecture and palatial dignity of Bath. Even in such 
noble cities as Edinburgh or Oxford, it is no longer within a mere 
afternoon’s stroll to leave factories and slums behind and to pass 
to a beautiful country of untainted air. Now this is our daily 
experience in Bath. It is a real—almost the only Garden City. 
Bath has as many gardens as Oxford or Cambridge; and if 
these gardens and parks and terraced walks lack the eternal charm 
of the Gothic colleges, chapels, towers, and belfries which make 
the old University cities in themselves a spiritual education, yet 
in compensation, the gardens of Bath all stand embosomed in 
magnificent landscapes and lofty and distant hill prospects such 
as surpass any within reach of Oxford or Cambridge. The citizen 
of Bath who takes the air on foot or in any kind of vehicle has the 
choice of scores of ways of countless variety and interest. Within 
a mile or two outside the present area, which is held to exceed a 
population of 60,000 souls, he may find avenues of noble forest 
trees, or paths beside a winding river, a picturesque hill village, 
quaint remnants of Tudor, Plantagenet, or Norman work, an ideal 
Jacobean manor, the site of a Cromwellian battle, a fragment 
of Roman road, a Saxon relic, a prehistoric earthwork, and 
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on every side a down with a panoramic view. There is more than 
one such haunt, within an hour’s walk of the Abbey, where, at a 
height between 700 and 800 feet, there may be found a prospect 
covering some forty or fifty miles of the West-country, which in 
rural beauty, extent of outlook, and historic association, will hold 
its own with any other famous Aussicht-punkt in all the South of 
England. Few English cities have a single such point within an 
easy walk. Bath has one for every day in the week. 

Certainly, no English city has on its hillside so stately a specimen 
of Palladian architecture in so perfect a site as Prior Park. To 
my eye, this chef d’euvre of the elder Wood, even after its injury 
by fire and later additions, can stand comparison with Stowe, 
Blenheim, or Castle Howard, and I think it a finer design than any 
but the latter. In position nearly 500 feet above the river, looking 
down on the old city through a luscious glen surrounded with 
clumps of noble trees, and adorned with the picturesque conceit 
of the Palladian bridge in the apogee of the Georgian grand manner, 
Prior Park has a platform and a prospect superior to any mansion 
of its age and class. The most severe Ruskinian might forgive 
its renascent colonnades and ‘orders’ for the sake of its long 
traditions of eighteenth-century literature, art, society, and states- 
manship, with which it is crowded. Before we sneer at its artificial 
classicalism, let us read Austin Dobson’s delightful volume entitled 
‘Prior Park,’ and then wander about its woods in springtime, 
and watch the haycocks in the Park and the lilies on the stream 
beneath the bridge. It is a glimpse of Tivoli in a Somerset valley. 
What other English city has such a bit of Italy at its gates? The 
day will come—it: must come—when it will be the principal park, 
museum, library, and art gallery of the Old Garden City. 
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FROM AN ISLINGTON WiNDOW.—III. 
i. 


Ar first sight it might not be supposed that our humdrummy and 
highly respectable street would ever prove the theatre of egregious 
comedy. Tears, alas! water every footpath plentifully as municipal 
carts lay the dust alike in Belgravia and Whitechapel. Rarer 
far is the mirth evoked by wholly unimaginable topsyturvydom 
and breath-catching contrarieties. 

Even less probable would it seem that laughter, holding both its 
sides, could possibly have anything to do with a great step in the 
moral evolution of humanity—one of those forward but slowly 
developed movements that make an epoch. But I will forgo 
dissertations and let my narrative speak for itself. 

Three figures would occasionally go in and out of a house on the 
opposite side of the street, two of whom belonged as completely to 
mid-Victorian types as gipsy-criers of ‘Ornaments for your fire- 
stove’ and Jewish purchasers of ‘Old clo’,’ and_as completely 
have disappeared. 

The first was an old Baptist minister—no lay-preacher, but 
the pastor of some chapel. So much his habiliments betokened, 
for although aspiring outsiders who occasionally nowadays hold 
forth from a Free Church pulpit and in consequence wear the 
coveted square-cut frock-coat, lappet-less waistcoat and white 
choker, the disguise remains transparent. The Reverend Jethro 
Poddimore proclaimed his calling not only by smugness in dress, 
but by look, carriage, and speech. He wore the traditional aspect 
of persecution gloriously overcome ; and mild, dignified, modest, 
he was just a trifle self-conscious and sanctimonious. 

The counterpart of my mid-Victorian minister is not to be 
found in Edwardian or Georgian days. Free Churchmen indeed 
have long since substituted the words ‘ church ’ and ‘ clergyman ’ for 
‘chapel’ and ‘minister.’ As far as the exterior goes their spiritual 
heads are no longer distinguishable from High Church incumbents, 
and only the Calvinistic Bethel is musicless on Sundays and un- 
decked with flowers at grand ceremonials. 

The other and equally obsolete figure was that of a girl about 
seventeen, who, bareheaded, would run to meet the pair and 
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affectionately take the old man’s arm. This was Letitia, younger 
daughter of a widow of good family living like many another 
upon nothing. Why gentlewomen in straitened circumstances 
should always be of good family I know not, but so it is—at least 
so advertising columns tell us. Our neighbour made ends meet, or 
tried to do so, by receiving, not ‘ City gents’ on half terms, but one 
or two elderly gentlemen requiring home comforts and cheerful 
society. So her advertisement ran, whilst her daughters, slender 
although their attainments, taught the young idea to shoot. Of 
course both elderly gentlemen and the young ideas must be of good 
family also. The sisters came a generation after Miss Austen’s 
heroines, who may be said to have had no education at all, and a 
generation too soon for their coevals of Girton and Newnham, who 
perhaps run the risk of being stultified by cramming. Nurtured 
upon Mrs. Markham, ‘ Mangnall’s Questions,’ and other equally 
artless teachers, their linguistic attainments confined to Ollendorfi’s 
French exercises, their music to Weber’s Last Waltz and ‘ La Pluie 
de Perles,’ both girls were in request, and Letitia filled a really 
exalted post. She daily taught the three R’s, Watts’s Hymns, and 
expounded ‘ Evenings at Home ’ to the little boys and girls of no less 
a personality than a learned barrister. Such a position was more 
especially due to the young governess’s character and bearing. In 
her case, pure English, clear enunciation, restrained yet perfectly 
easy manners, and a capacity for gentle command more than made 
up for academic deficiencies. In those days, damsels of Letitia’s 
age were not in the habit of running round the world unchaperoned, 
and had few opportunities of what is called seeing it, but even the 
quietest and least pretentious could be entirely self-possessed and 
equal to any emergency. 

Without being exactly pretty, Letitia’s appearance was very 
attractive. Alas! not infrequently, as she returned home on 
dark foggy winter afternoons, she would be called upon for a display 
of spirit and withering scorn that had sent away liers-in-wait 
like whipped curs. Such encounters the girl would keep from 
her mother, knowing well how necessary were her earnings. The 
opulent barrister, her employer, a self-made man, knew how to 
appraise his little governess’s endowments. So much for 
preliminaries. Now for the happenings of a certain Midsummer 
evening in our quiet unmodish street. 

We knew the Godfreys, occasionally taking tea or supper at 


each other’s houses, and Letitia was an especial favourite. 
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One afternoon, just as we had risen from our early dinner-table, 
Mrs. Godfrey’s maid-of-all-work ran across the street and tossed 
to her friend Louisa a three-cornered note addressed to ourselves, 

It was from Letitia, and ran as follows: 

“Mamma hopes that you will come to tea this afternoon and 
hear all about it.’ 

That italicised ‘all about it’! What on earth could the words 
refer to? And what could our reply be but a hastily despatched 
acceptance ? 

‘I will also ask Louisa to call at Miss Kilcrankie’s and beg the 
loan of the Times,’ exclaimed the housewife. ‘ We will look at 
the “ Next of Kin Wanted” and at the list of Wills.’ 

“An element of publicity must come in,’ I sapiently replied. 
‘Were Mrs. Godfrey about to marry again—there is no telling—or 
if that handsome Antonia were proposed to by her pupil’s rich 
bachelor uncle, the whole street would have heard the news five 
minutes after.’ 

Miss Kilcrankie was a well-to-do, middle-aged Scottish lady of 
whom I shall have something to tell upon another occasion. The 
Times was obligingly forthcoming and breathlessly scanned. There 
were next of kin wanted on the front page and a list of happy 
legatees on the other, but no mention of Godfrey or Sinclair, our 
neighbour’s maiden name. We concluded that, despite the odds 
against such lapfuls of luck, either the widow was on the point 
of re-entering wedlock, or Antonia or the somewhat sentimental 
but universally petted and more taking Letitia were about, in 
old-fashioned parlance, to make a good match. 

Carefully arraying ourselves in Sunday guise, straw bonnets 
trimmed respectively with pink and primrose ribbon, black silk 
visites as mantles were then called, well whaleboned muslin gowns, 
precisely at five minutes to five we crossed the street. 


II. 


Two beaming faces nodded to us from the drawing-room window, 
the very last suggestive of events public or private. Before Letitia 
had fairly let us in, the old minister and his wife were on the door- 
sill, both overflowing with that effusive and yet sincere affection- 
ateness characterising their fellow-worshippers. From one point of 
view we were aliens, far removed from certain niceties of creed and 
ceremonial held by themselves so dear ; did we not remain sisters 
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all the same—sheep astray it might be, but of the universal God- 
created fold? The brimming cup of lovingkindness must perforce 
overflow. 

Mrs. Poddimore exactly matched her husband in appearance 
and bearing. The pair recalled two volumes, similarly printed, 
bound, dated, and dealing precisely with the same subject. 
She wore a white muslin lace-bordered kerchief neatly fastened 
by a large brooch containing the minister’s portrait in miniature, 
and a black silk gown, and her silvery ringlets were surmounted by 
a white cap with lavender ribbons. 

Our hostess, Mrs. Godfrey, alike in age, looks, and dress, very 
much resembled her friend, but such likeness was superficial. A 
cardinal point distinguished them, the one being a Churchwoman 
born and bred, the other having sucked in Methodism with mother’s 
milk. 

Letitia made up the party. Her handsome, somewhat sulky 
sister had just gone off to Margate with her employers and pupils. 

‘Dear me,’ exclaimed Mrs. Godfrey fussily, as we sat down to 
tea in the little parlour downstairs. ‘How sorry I am, dear Mrs. 
Poddimore, that I cannot put before you some Suffolk ham, new 
laid eggs, and cream-cheese. But those country hampers are things 
of the past. My brother-in-law who farmed three hundred acres 
near Bury St. Edmunds gave up the occupation five years ago and 
is now in the artificial manure business, vulgarly called the muck 
trade. Of course if I wanted it, he would willingly send me a bag 
of coprolites or guano for the garden, but there would be the expense 
of carriage, and one can’t grow cabbages on account of the look of 
the thing.’ 

‘I do assure you, dear Mrs. Godfrey,’ answered the other old 
lady, glancing round at the generously furnished table, ‘had it 
not seemed like taking too much upon myself I should have sent 
word by Miss Letitia that we could only partake of tea and bread 
and butter—sparsely spread. To tell you the truth, whenever we 
stay with my daughter, both Jethro and myself suffer so much 
from repletion! And now it will of course be worse than ever——’ 

‘Let us thank the Great Dispenser of all mercies before sitting 
down to our friend’s too plenteous fare,’ interrupted her husband. 
Taking the hint, we rose whilst he improvised a short grace. 

‘Why worse than ever, Mrs. Poddimore?’ I asked, having 
discreetly concealed a smile. That word ‘repletion’ had no little 
tickled my fancy. 
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‘What, Miss Matty,’ broke in the minister, raising his hand 
with well-affected contumely, ‘ you who wield the pen, do not read 
that folio in four sheets as wrote my favourite bard? You have 
not seen the great news in to-day’s Times? You are really in 
ignorance that——’ 

The dutifullest of wives, Mrs. Poddimore here could not for 
the life of her help snatching the words from her husband’s 
mouth : 

‘That our beloved son-in-law is raised to the dignity of Judge 
of the Queen’s Bench. My daughter is now Lady Robinson——’ 
she got out, flushed and almost trembling with emotion. 

‘Nay, Arabella, dwell not upon worldly honours and the in- 
creased prosperity of our nearest and dearest at such a moment. 
Put away from thy mind all personal jubilation and carnal 
thoughts. Think, rather, of what this nomination means.’ 

The preacher, carried away by transport, now forgot that he 
was not in the pulpit. With a great effort controlling himself, 
he added solemnly : 

‘For the first time in our history, a Methodist has been called 
to sit upon the throne of British Themis. At last—let us humbly 
thank God that we have lived to see this blessed day—a great 
lawyer of stainless reputation and shining talents, like our son-in-law, 
is no longer debarred from the administration of justice in his native 
country because he worships God in a lowly Bethel instead of in 
a cathedral or church.’ 

‘Amen,’ exclaimed Mrs. Poddimore, and one and all echoed 
the word. Then we took our places. Here, then, was Letitia’s 
wonderful news, and now indeed we should ‘learn all about 
it!’ After that thrill of mixed personal and exoteric feeling, the 
garrulousness of the dear little mother-in-law came as a positive 
relief. 

‘ Of course we knew of the great tidings before it got noised on 
the house-tops,’ she began, ‘and the very first thing I thought of 
this morning was Martha’s title. To think—only just one little 
bit more of buttered toast, dear Mrs. Godfrey ; I shall cruelly 
suffer for it, ] know—to think that a daughter of mine should attain 
the dignity of a title, become Lady Robinson, my lady, her ladyship ! 
I kept repeating the words to myself as I laced my stays, and—just 
to accustom the maids to their new duties—I rang the housemaid’s 
bell, a thing I never do in my daughter’s house—and asked Jane 
if her ladyship had come down yet-——’ 
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“My dear, my dear,’ broke in the minister. ‘Must I—again to 
cite my beloved poet—* crack the satiric thong ” ? Is our son-in- 
law’s new and richly deserved honour to become a thorn in the 
flesh, a hindrance to the working-out of your salvation? Let us 
rejoice in the slowly accorded justice of man, not in the baubles 
attached to worldly honours.’ 

‘Really, Jethro,’ Mrs. Poddimore replied, a little huffed at being 
lectured before company, ‘ as you know, no one likes better to hear 
sweet truth from your lips on Sundays and in the pulpit, but over 
tea and buttered toast, and with these cheerful young ladies present, 
out of the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh. Miss Letitia 
here, and I daresay Miss Matty too, although she is of a serious turn 
and writes bocks, will like to hear about our dear Martha’s pre- 
parations for going to Court. She is to be presented to the Queen, 
my dears, at the very next Drawing-room, just three weeks and two 
days from to-day, and is having her Court dress and train made by 
the great Madame Roget de la Tour, of Wigmore Street, and every- 
thing else to match at the French linggery, as they call it, in the 
Lowther Arcade, all to be of the very latest mode and costliest 
description—the Judge wishes no expense to be spared: think of it, 
everything in the way of underclothing to match of finest lawn and 
Valenciennes lace, down to her very shift.’ 

The terrible vocable having dropped unawares from the little 
old lady’s lips, she would have given five pounds—could she have 
afforded the sum—to recall it. For a whole minute we were all 
paralysed by the shock. Mrs. Godfrey’s lined, yet delicate pink- 
and-white cheeks reddened. Mr. Poddimore pulled out his hand- 
kerchief and affected a sneeze, myself and companion vainly pre- 
tended to look as if we were stone-deaf. Only Letitia retained 
presence of mind. Jumping from her seat, she seized the plated 
centre-piece and handed it round, saying— 

‘Why, Mamma, we are forgetting the cake!’ 

Her artless device cleared the air. Timidly glancing round and 
finding us all as grave as judges, Mrs. Poddimore accepted a piece, 
saying— 

‘I ought not to indulge, my dear, considering the consequences, 
but what with these events and the changes they portend, I do what 
I wouldn’t do and say what I shouldn’t say. The world seems just 
topsyturvy to me!’ 

‘So it appears, my poor Arabella,’ put in the minister, but more 
with a voice of sorrow than of anger. 
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The Field of the Cloth of Gold did not figure more dazzlingly 
in contemporary annals than a certain gala day in our street just 
upon two generations ago. 

Let me begin at the very beginning. 

The June morning dawned magnificently, as befitted so august 
an occasion. Hardly had the last lingering star with lessening ray 
disappeared, than roseate tints played above the eastern sky, and 
a soft golden effulgence spread throughout the arc of heaven. 

Then, one by one, came harbingers of the work-a-day world. 
Slowly and deliberately, as police quitting patrol, a legion of cats 
stole down the house-roofs, each awaiting his especial milkman. 
The far-away rumble of market carts gradually died away. The 
first chimney set a-smoking was immediately followed by all its 
neighbours. No sooner was one shop shutter taken down in any 
street than as if by magic from end to end every window lay open. 
And no sooner did one maid proceed to shake her mats and sweep 
down the front steps than out popped a score of heads and brooms. 
So does habit turn the clock into a superfluity ! 

Before the daily aroma of eggs and bacon had been carried away 
by the breeze, and the resounding rat-tat-tat of the letter-carrier 
had ceased, every soul was alert and every tongue was wagging. 
At what hour precisely was the grand sight to take place? Who 
would be invited to behold? At which end of the street would the 
public entry be made? And so on and so on. 

Our City man had just put on his first boot—for once the ad- 
mirable Louisa had kept him waiting over her polishing—when 
across the street ran Letitia. Butting into the little breakfast- 
room in the basement, and ‘all of a puff’ as Louisa expressed it, 
she held out a bit of paper. 

‘Mamma sends her love——’ 

‘Louisa, Louisa, my second boot! Excuse me, Miss Letitia, 
but my time is up——’ 

The good girl, who, with arms akimbo, was waiting, mouth agape, 
for the latest news, now dashed into the kitchen, gave her employer’s 
second boot one desperate burnish and triumphantly re-appeared. 

‘There, sir,’ she said. ‘ Better to-morrow, but we don’t live 
such times every day.’ 

‘If we did, you would have to black my boots after supper, 
and I should have to sleep in them for safety,’ was the good-natured 

reply, and with a bow to the visitor off he ran. 
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‘Mamma’s love and would you, ladies, look over this list of 
invitations,’ continued Letitia. ‘Mamma is so anxious to give 
all our neighbours a treat, and at the same time so afraid of vexing 
the Judge and Lady Robinson.’ 

‘Would it not be better to consult Mr. and Mrs. Poddimore ?’ 
we suggested. 

‘But I shall not be seeing them beforehand. Tommie, 
Julia, and little Betty are to have a holiday, and watch their 
mamma and the grand folks drive to the Drawing-room from a 
window, and Mr. and Mrs. Poddimore will be picked up by Lady 
Robinson on her way here.’ 

We decided to go back with the messenger and talk matters over. 

Mrs. Godfrey we found in a state of delicious excitation. I 
have hinted at the similarity yet marked divergence of our two 
elderly ladies, the one a strict Baptist, the other a tolerably punctual 
church-goer. Both were of benignant, indeed of almost apostolic, 
aspect ; both would pleasantly ruminate aloud from sunrise till 
sunset on the longest day of the year, could they obtain a listener. 
Both were unselfishness personified, yet certain subtleties divided 
them. Despite Mrs. Poddimore’s delight in her daughter’s elevation, 
a feeling doubtless prayed against, her chief interest in humanity 
generally was concerned in its spiritual welfare, its lot in another 
world. Mrs. Godfrey, poor soul, having throughout both married 
life and widowhood lived from hand to mouth, concentrated 
her attention upon other folk’s mundane affairs and her own. 
Whilst Mrs. Poddimore rejoiced that Mr., Mrs., or Miss So-ard-so 
were, as she styled them, ‘ children of the Kingdom’ ; to the other, 
their facility in making ends meet here below seemed a matter of 
Christian thankfulness and humbly confessed envy. ; 

‘To think, dear Mrs. Bevan, to think, dear Miss Matty,’ she 
began, ‘ that I should ever entertain a Judge of the Queen’s Bench 
and a titled lady from the Drawing-room! And to you two I may 
say in confidence, this affair has taken a wagon-load off my mind. 
My landlord’s collector, a very vulgar man (with a wife vulgarer 
still) will be so puffed up by my invitation that I shall hear no more 
of arrears ; 

‘Mamma!’ remonstrated Letitia, colouring with mortification. 
“Invite Mr. and Mrs. Noakes? Impossible. And the rent is 
always paid.’ 

‘In the long run, of course—everything is paid in the long run,’ 
Mrs. Godfrey gabbled on. ‘ But why should we not give others a 
little pleasure, especially when it costs nothing, and serves a useful 
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purpose ? Mr. and Mrs. Noakes would be seated at the back, and 
Lady Robinson would only have to shake hands with them, just as 
Her Majesty has to have her hand kissed by Tom, Dick, and Harry. 
I come of a good family myself,’ she added, turning to ourselves, 
‘and my late husband, as you know, was a direct descendant of 
Godfrey de Bouillon, the first King of Jerusalem—one name, you 
see, in those days did duty for both Christian and surname. But I 
have to take people as I find them—necessity compels. So what say 
you, dear young ladies, to my little plan: these folding-doors to be 
thrown open, the front room with sofa and small table for tea to be re- 
served for the Judge—if he comes, which I almost hope he won’t, it 
would be a little too much for me—Lady Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Poddimore, our Rector with Mrs. Vaughan and their eldest daughter 
—they won’t perhaps relish proximity to a Methodist minister and his 
wife, but it is marvellous how titles smooth things over in this world 
—and you two, of course. Then in the back drawing-room, we'll 
have a few chairs for the others, with wine and cake on the chiffonier, 
and the centre tables, both front and back, removed so that we all get 
a good view of the Court train spread out. And you will be pleased 
to hear that Lady Robinson is paying for the flowers and palms.’ 

The various items of the programme having been discussed for 
a good half-hour, Mrs. Godfrey naturally adhering in the minutest 
particular to her own views after having heard ours, all hands were 
put to the plough. 

On myself devolved the delicate business of the invitations. 

‘ You, dear Miss Matty,’ insinuated our neighbour, ‘ who describe 
deathbed scenes in your novels so sweetly, will know best how to 
indite each note according to the status of the receiver. Of course, 
I cannot invite the Rector and his wife in the same terms as I invite 
Mr. and Mrs. Noakes, who drop their h’s and talk of “ bus’ing ” it 
to the City. But why doI keep you when time is so precious and 
as if you, of all persons, wanted instruction ?’ 

I did not quite see what deathbed scenes in romance had to do 
with social ‘ invites,’ as Louisa called them, but immediately under- 
took the task. The Reverend Mr. Vaughan and Mrs. and Miss 
Vaughan were cordially invited to meet the Judge and Lady 
Robinson on her return from the Drawing-room, whilst Mr. and 
Mrs. Noakes, addressed in the first person, were informed that ‘though 
the wife of the newly appointed Judge of Queen’s Bench could not be 
made a show of, if they would call about half-past five, they should 
have the honour of shaking hands with her ladyship and a sight 
of her Court train spread out.’ 
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‘ And mind,’ had added Mrs. Godfrey, ‘I always—although my 
s principles, I admit, are against it—put ‘‘ Esq.” after the names 
of tradesmen and business-folk in a peddling way ; the compliment 
stops their mouths if you happen to owe them money !’ 

My letters all proving no less satisfactory than the deathbed 
scenes, I moved towards the door. ‘ As I have already made Lady 
Robinson’s acquaintance, dear Mrs. Godfrey,’ I said, ‘I will not 
take up one of your chairs—and can see the Court train from the 
! window.’ 

‘Of course, as you say, you have met Lady Robinson, so to 
speak, in private life, and being an authoress, will see finer sights 
before you have done. But do come if you can,’ was the alert 
reply, ‘and many thanks for the elegantly worded epistles.’ 

Fortunately our mangle-woman was handy in a house, so we 
lent Louisa for the day, much to the good girl’s delight. In great 
glee she donned ‘bonnet and shawl, and hied off to deliver the 
missives and make necessary purchases. 

With no less contentment I returned to my little back parlour, 
looking on to the lilac-trees, and to my novel then nearing a 
poignant crisis, 
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A dozen yards or so of red drugget will work as much en- 
chantment as Prince Ahmed’s magic carpet. If beholders of the 
eighteenpence-a-yard fabric are not lifted from their feet and 
quick as lightning transported to remote regions, they are straight- 
way wafted into fairy-land—in other words, into the undreamed-of 
and unfamiliar. 

Next to the fascinations of a funeral stands the magnetism of 
a wedding in popular esteem. No sooner did a hand-truck, piled 
with crimson carpet from the great house of Crisp in the Seven 
Sisters’ Road, halt at Mrs. Godfrey’s door, and two stalwarts wearing 
green-baize aprons set about unrolling their load, than the rumour 
spread like wildfire. One of the young ladies—or who could tell ? 
—perhaps their mamma, was about to be led to the altar. 

The carpeting of the front steps proved irresistible. If one 
swallow does not make a summer, one starer does make a crowd. 
Hardly had a single butcher’s boy, oblivious of the leg of mutton 
due to ourselves, taken up his position, when, as if sprung from the 
ground, a score of lookers-on were there, equally determined to 
watch proceedings. Bakers, greengrocers, coal-carters, sweeps, and 
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the rest, drew up as if that day they had no particular occupation. 
Nursemaids with their prams blocked the pavement, plumbers 
and glaziers, engaged upon a neighbouring house, quitted their work 
and stood, pipes in their mouths and arms akimbo, ecstatically 
watching the scene. Postmen forgot their rounds, ladies delayed 
their shopping, nondescript passers-by must all hang about and 
see what was going on. 

Suddenly came a diversion. A florist’s hand-cart arrived laden 
with cut roses, geraniums in pots, and half a dozen palms and 
miniature evergreens. On depositing his goods he shouted some- 
thing to the nearest bystander. The mandate passed from mouth 
to mouth, and as quickly as it had gathered the motley assemblage 
dispersed. 

As we afterwards learned, a somewhat wilfully embellished 
programme had been announced: the Lord Chancellor in wig and 
gown with his lady were coming straight from Buckingham Palace 
about half-past five, and policemen would be on duty to keep off 
the mob. The florist’s messenger was, like most of our tradesmen’s 
lads, a bit of a wag. 

Indeed, so prone is human nature to make the very utmost 
of its opportunities that even this enticing tale was not enough. 
From a newly created Judge to the occupant of the woolsack 
is a far cry, but busy tongues went much farther. Immature 
enthusiasts even circulated the report that Royalty itself was to 
dazzle our sight that afternoon. 

By four o’clock past meridian everything inside and out was 
ready to a T, so Louisa ran across to inform us; also, as she put 
it, to ‘do herself up a bit,’ and further, she was charged with a 
special message. Despite crinoline and universal acceptance of 
invitations, there was room for me; and ‘you really must go, Miss,’ 
added the sympathetic girl, ‘for who knows, though you write 
books and that, you may never have a chance of seeing such a 
sight again.’ 

I framed excuses, feeling sure that I should do better by sticking 
to the window. From that coign of vantage I should have gape- 
seed enough. I hope I am forgiven for using a pet cockneyism 
of Louisa’s—where picked up I know not. 

A good twenty minutes before the appointed hour, two or 
three dozen stragglers had collected, and I saw Mr. and Mrs. 
Noakes slowly advance, then, finding themselves too soon, pace 
backwards and forwards. 

Most of us have a second self—maybe a better, maybe a worse. 
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Bumble of Bumbles when looking up arrears of rent, Mr. Noakes 
could be a chevalier suns peur et sans reproche under flattering 
circumstances. To-day his portly figure arrayed in Sunday surtout, 
pantaloons to match, white waistcoat as befitted the season, and 
a very tall silk hat resplendent in its newness, was pompous, but 
not with the pomposity of debit versus credit. His broad rubicund 
face—which could smile benevolently upon beggars and crossing- 
sweepers as he handed them an alms, but could terrorise semi- 
genteel defaulters after quarter-day—was just now almost cherubic 
in its complacency and retiringness. He looked positively shy. 
Always proud of arming his equally portly wife when arrayed in 
her best, this afternoon he eyed her from head to foot with the 
beam of a bridegroom. Arrayed in black satin, over which a 
very handsome white crape, silk-fringed shawl was folded V-wise, 
and a Tuscan bonnet trimmed with artificial capsicums brilliant 
as her own complexion, she certainly was a partner to be proud of. 

Once, twice, thrice, Mr. Noakes consulted his huge gold watch ; 
finally, and almost on tiptoe, the pair mounted the carpeted 
steps. 

They were followed by the Rector and his ladies, all taking the 
event in the usual clerical, mildly superior and condescending way. 
On the heels of these came the rest—those who with Mr. and Mrs. 
Noakes were to have cake and wine placed in the back drawing- 
room, and those who were to sip tea with her ladyship in the 
front. 

By a quarter-past five Mrs. Godfrey’s house was unapproachable 
except by the police-kept opening, and all the uninvited neighbours 
were at their windows or agog in the street. Among the latter 
were our own boys, who every five minutes would run across to 
hurry up their parents and report the news. Our City man, if the 
truth must be told, when out of his warehouse shilly-shally’d on 
principle. ‘Except when meeting a business-party by appoint- 
ment,’ he was accustomed to say, ‘ over-punctuality always looks 
like eating humble-pie.’ So not till his son and heir, an imp of 
eleven, hitherto beguiling the tedium by sucking an orange, had 
dashed frantically down the area-steps with the cry, ‘Pa, pa, 
they’re coming! ’—could the incorrigible dawdler be induced to 
stir, his wife having preceded him by way of example. 

Two policemen had some time before placed themselves on 
either side of the gate, and at the sound of rumbling wheels the 
front door was flung wide by an imposing butler—in other words, 
Mr. Jakes, our chimney-sweep. He was a fine gentlemanly-looking 
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fellow when, as Louisa put it, ‘ well soaped and togged up,’ and, 
like others of his trade, occasionally fell back upon a supplementary 
calling, opening doors and keeping away little ragamuffins at 
weddings, funerals, and parochial bazaars. But the vehicle proved 
to be only a four-wheeled cab, out of which meekly, indeed with 
shame of face, stepped the old minister and his spouse. Over- 
weening prosperity and this worldly parade evidently exercised 
both. 

Expectation and suspense had reached straining point when a 
magnificent carriage, with a pair of perfectly matched high-steppers, 
liveried coachman and tiger, dashed up the street and halted before 
the carpeted steps. 

For a moment the now vast crowd was dumb, thrilled by the 
sight of the Prince of Wales’ feathers and heaped-up brocade. .A 
moment later, as the spick-and-span page let down the steps and 
the presentee stepped out, a murmur of admiration and delight 
burst from every lip. Anticipation was more than gratified. The 
spectacle proved a gilding of refined gold, a painting of the lily. 

‘My!’ cried Louisa’s substitute as she gazed with an acquaint- 
ance from our area. ‘ Just look at yonder gown. Mrs. Manning’s 
black satin in which she was hanged and now in the Wax-works is a 
fool to it.’ 

‘Shall I tell you, Mrs. Muggins, what I’m reminded of ?’ quoth 
the other. ‘ Forall the world, ofa dish of poached eggs and spinach. 
But them heavingly plumes—wouldn’t I just like one of ’em for my 
Sarah Hemma!’ 

Lady Robinson was indeed a figure to captivate artless beholders. 

What struck myself more than dazzlement of dress and jewellery 
was her look of newness and rounded-off finish. She seemed as if, 
like Pallas Athene, she had just come into the world all of a piece 
—mature, gowned, be-plumed and jewelled—ready to the last pin. 
Plump proportions, rosy cheeks, black hair and eyes, to say 
nothing of shining white matronly bosom, appeared no less new 
and fresh than her brocade, massive gold bracelets and necklet 
—yesterday’s purchases and of the very latest design. 

What would you have? Was it likely that the daughter of a 
Baptist minister and wife of the first Nonconformist called to the 
Queen’s Bench would possess other heirlooms than a family Bible ? 
For this occasion a parure had to be bought with Court dress and 
lace-trimmed unmentionables. Generously wishing that onlookers, 
alike near and far, should be rewarded for their patience, Lady 

Robinson stepped forth with regal deliberation and slowness. A 
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buzz of admiration now burst from the crowd as she let her 
magnificent train sweep across the square of red drugget, of set 
purpose placed at some little distance from the front steps. The 
three white plumes just waving in the breeze gave the stout 
little lady quite a queenly look, whilst the lustrous brocade em- 
broidered in gold with big ox-eyed daisies, and the equally lustrous 
petticoat of green satin, aroused still livelier applause. Not un- 
reasonable had been the charwoman’s comparison to a dish of 
poached eggs and spinach, but the ensemble could not have been 
improved upon. 

‘ Allow me, dear Lady Robinson.’ 

The Rector, being the most notable and most self-possessed 
personage present, now hastened forward to offer his arm, but slim 
although he was, the space—lady’s proportions and drapery— 
did not comfortably admit of two. Plastering himself against 
the wall, the Reverend Mr. Vaughan contrived to escort feathers 
and train, if not the wearer, up the steps. 

With smiles acknowledging so much naive and, one may say, 
grateful admiration, Lady Robinson ascended, her splendour almost 
blinding beholders. 

And no one knew how it came about, no one knew why somebody 
had not prevented it, on a sudden our homely street became a scene 
of comic opera. 

In the tail of the crowd happened to be an organ grinder with 
an eye to the main chance. Have not all of us who live by our wits 
such an eye? At once entering into the spirit of the thing, he 
twirled the handle, and lo! to the ever-adorable melody half a 
hundred voices Justily broke out with: 


‘God Save the Queen!’ 


Pennies fast as hailstones dropped into the musician’s bag and, 
probably for the first time, a bit of gold, Lady Robinson sending 
round her tiger with a half-sovereign; and, as we afterwards 
learned, the youthful tag, rag, and bobtail looking on, became 
retailers of a wonderful story. They had with their own eyes 
beheld Queen Victoria herself ! 

Truly did ourselves and neighbours that summer evening, in 
Mrs. Poddimore’s words, suffer from repletion, not of savoury 


dishes, but of varied emotions. 
M. Betuam-Epwarps. 











LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOKS OF LANOE 
FALCONER. 


AN article on Marie Hawker, the author of ‘ Mademoiselle Ixe ’ and 
‘Cecilia de Noél,’ better known by her nom de guerre of Lanoe 
Falconer, appeared in these pages in 1911. 

In the short account given of the brilliant writer, who died in 
1908, were included a few extracts (space allowed of very few) 
from the note-books she left behind her. Those note-books came 
into the hands of the present writer just as Marie Hawker left them 
at the time of her death; carefully arranged, dated, tied up in 
packets. They are of all sorts and sizes, from the large volume 
to the penny account-book, while the contents are equally varied. 
They include outlines for short stories, notes and extracts from the 
works of others, descriptions of nature, taken down day by day, 
a sort of running diary of family events and scenes—sometimes 
gay, more often sad—often written in ill-health, or again under 
the shadow of bereavement. And sometimes mixed up with the 
chronicle, sometimes gathered by themselves, come the thoughts 
and speculations and notes here given, for which the beauty and 
faith and originality seem to guarantee a welcome. We have the 
testimony of her devoted sister that in a life which was full of love, 
yet full of trials—trials of ill-health, the great trial of the power of 
creation failing the delicate organisation just when success was 
assured and her talent recognised on all hands, the crushing trial 
of the death of an idolised mother whose close companion she haa 
been all her life—Marie was sustained by a very remarkable re- 
ligious faith. The sense of religion she expresses is absolutely 
genuine. It acted upon and moulded her character. She was by 
nature hasty, impetuous, and impatient, but so unflinchingly did 
she school herself, that those who knew her in later years could not 
believe that she had ever erred in these ways. It is pathetic to 
find that, though she was cut off from exercising that talent which 
so many good judges agree in pronouncing distinguished, she had 
from time to time an instinct that her efforts at self-revelation might 
some day reach other sad hearts and be recognised with sympathy. 

The grave and deep alternate with the humorous, or with ex- 
periences learned at first hand from those friends amongst the poor 
with whom, as her writings testify, she was so thoroughly at home. 
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SeuF-DIscIeLine. 


Self-observation may be as undesirable as drugs and abnormal 
diet, and likewise as indispensable under certain conditions. 

In family life contradiction must be avoided and only in favour- 
able hours (to know them is part of tact) can dissent be ventured 
upon, and never must this dissent be abrupt or allowed to become 
impatient. It is politic as well as wise to take on this point the 
lowest place, even with one’s juniors. Indeed how much more likely 
is one to have one’s views accepted if one insinuates rather than 
asserts them, using the wedge method and thus avoiding stirring 
the deep-laid pride which is so strong in human nature that it 
opposes itself to instruction or anything else that implies inferiority. 

To differ, even from young people, needs to be done carefully, 
but with old people, as with monarchs, there is to be no differing— 
either assent or évasion, or silence. 

When the old do not understand, we are apt to explain with an 
intonation of impatience, whereas the ideal expression should be 
one of apology for not having been more distinct. How little 
recollection we have of the effect on them of illness and discomfort. 

When in company with irritating persons, it is wise to think 
of them and their doings as little as possible—to divert one’s 
thoughts forcibly. It is indeed when one is musing on their 
aggravating ways that the fire kindles. 

In mental and spiritual unrest and depression, everything has 
to be done mechanically ; every gracious word and action with an 
effort: like a person dancing with stiff limbs and without music. 

Again and again must be repeated the resolution to cultivate 
assiduously and continuously a beautiful manner—calm for one 
thing, still more important, deferential, and to acquire the habit 
of judicious silence. 

Learn to control one’s conversation as one learns in breathing 
lessons to control one’s breathing. But speech must not be omitted 
from indolence or lack of interest in others, or the effect will be 
maimed instead of artistic. 

Do everything in the best possible way. Avoid the common 
mode of getting through things as an idle child might get through 
its tasks with eyes strained towards playtime. 

The parcel has to be packed ; take time and thought to collect 
the materials. The note has to be written ; don’t write it in a hasty, 
uncomfortable manner—mental attitude, like carriage, is important. 
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Sit squarely to your task and do it with thought and deliberation. 
And the interruption by a demand for attention, help, or amuse- 
ment ? Strive to rise to that appeal and respond with all your 
powers. 

Avoid all criticisms and complaints that are not really necessary. 

Strength is a duty. In its cultivation an almost ascetic dis- 
cipline may be necessary. 

Stand and wait.... To stand at attention is very different 
from lolling or lying down. It implies a good deal of effort ; 
alertness, watchfulness. 

I go back and repeat my oldrule. To speak only what is need- 
ful—to use as few words as possible—to try to speak deliberately, 
to set people at their ease—to amuse them—to help them to talk 
well. For all this, as a rule, so little speech will suffice. 


Past Times, 


A very old woman in 1893 speaking of 1830.— I well remember 
the day when the mob come along the road to go to the mansion. 
We lived at the lodge, and mother, she ses to me, you go and open 
the gates for em, but don’t you bide. So they come, and what 
they called the ringleader, he come into the house. He had a great 
big bludgeon in his hand and so they had, everyone of them. 
“‘ Missus,” he ses, “ where’s your husband?” “ Oh,’’ she ses, 
“he’s up to the House.” My poor old grandmother, she sat by 
the fire, so old she could see nothing. “‘ O master,’’ she said, “‘ don’t 
you pray hurt me, n’it my daughter, n’it the children.” And he 
come up to her, I can mind so well. ‘“‘ Don’t you fear, Granny,” 
he ses. ‘‘ We won’t harm you, but we want all the men, for the 
times is going to be changed.” “And can you change them ?”’ 
she says. “ Aye, that we shall,” he says ; ‘‘ every one shall have 
cheese and meat that can hardly get bread now.” Oh, it was a 
terrible time. There was not a night when you didn’t see the 
burnings somewhere.’ 

Mrs. Hobbs says times have changed indeed. The children 
had to go to work in the fields at eight years of age. She had 
herded pigs and geese in such cold weather that the icicles hung 
about her bonnet. Potatoes for breakfast and dinner, sometimes 
with a tiny bit of bacon to flavour them. They drank the liquor 
in which the potatoes were boiled. Tea, at 6s. per lb., the children 
never touched. The mother bought an ounce and made it last 
an absurd time. The harvest was the best. Women reaped with 
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the hook as well as men. A guinea an acre was the price, and father, 
mother, and children could earn that in a day, working long and 
hard. Then the ‘leasings’ were worth having. Brought back 
and threshed in the kitchen with a stick and winnowed on sheets 
in the road. One year the wheat sprouted in the ear and the flour 
was bad. As she sat in the chimney corner beside the oven door, 
she cried ‘ Mother the bread is running out of the oven.’ It 
trickled out and looked as brown as treacle. Her mother worked 
all day in the field and baked all night in the busy time of harvest. 

Apropos of the great preponderance of girls in the present day, 
Miss C. told me that seventy years ago, when they were all so 
scantily and poorly fed, there was only one girl-child in Hurstbourne. 

Old Mrs. Lindsay told mother that as a girl (about 1830) she 
remembered the famine in Aberdeen. The eager waiting for the 
meal boats at the harbour. Want so great and nursing mothers 
so famished that the children drew blood with the milk. 


A JOURNEY IN THE Earty Days or Rattways. 


“I was in a way. My son says, when does the express pass ? 
There was a nice woman spoke to us. If it hadn’t been for her 
I shouldn’t ’a gone: such a way I was in; my son was quite 
frightened. I pretty nigh fainted right away and my fingers 
went like that (shaking them), and I turned as white—’twas the 
express frightened me pretty nigh to death. The woman says, 
“ Be you going to Andover?” “‘ Well, I was,” I said, “ but really 
it do overcome me so, I hardly knows.” ‘‘ Oh,” she says, “ you'll 
get the better of it, it’ll pass.”” The express was too much for you. 
Pity you come up before it was passed.” But I didn’t get the better 
of it for days; all of a tremble I was.’ 


VILLAGE Humoor. 


David Cotton particularly desired that no flowers should be 
put on his coffin. When wreaths arrived, however, Mrs. Cotton, 
much flattered, surmounted the difficulty by supposing that he 
might have’changed his mind. 

‘So then we had an argument; he said “ yes, it was,” and I 
said “no, it wasn’t.” ’ 

Mrs. P.’s comments on her dauyhter’s marriage. ‘And he 
said everything that money could get, he should give her—what 
could he say more ?’ 

Mrs. Taylor quoted, as an example of profound ingratitude, 
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Mrs. Burrs, who being converted by the Wesleyans, instantly went 
off and joined the Baptists. 

The poorest usually gave the most readily to the Jubilee fund. 
Mrs. Okey said ‘ Her ’ave been a good Queen, ’ave her not? Her 
’ave give us so many good things—the penny post and all and 
we ve ’ad no be-eadings or thumbscrews ; her is so merciful.’ 

Mr. L.’s last words before his death were to remind the nurses 
to cork up the champagne. The ruling spirit of fussiness and 
management strong to the very end. 

Conservative (loguitur): ‘I cannot understand M. being a 
Radical; he has so much to lose.’ 


DEATH OF THE QUEEN. 


I feel sad, and when I am walking alone I seem to feel in the air 
an all-prevailing sound ; the sigh that goes up from alien races and 
distant climes. 

Was the unimportance of bodily presence ever more manifest ? 

' As M. said the other day, we have hardly seen her and yet we 
both literally loved her dearly. 

The Queen’s magnificent history makes me feel that the perfect 
life must be more distinctly human than that of the conventional 
saint could be, and that it is perhaps possible to make the highest 
out of life by observing the ordinary social conventions—the 
things that are Cesar’s—rather than contemptuously neglecting 
or infringing them. 


REFLECTIONS. 


The Holy, or rather the Human Family, is the supreme 
Sacrament and the supreme education. Anything that taints 
family life is like poison that was introduced into the Holy Cup ; 
it is the worst sacrilege. 

There is an enormous difference between belief and that facile 
and superficial substitute—intellectual assent. 

God, in a sense, is not omnipotent here. He can no more do 
certain things than the gentleman playing cards or billiards can 
break certain laws of the game. 

Importance, like size, is comparative, and a storm in a teapot is 
serious enough to the being whose horizon is circumscribed by the 
sides of the pot and whose firmament rises no higher than the lid. 

We talked to-day of the obvious unhappiness in Heaven of the 
wicked. It is not only the wilfully wicked who may be unhappy 
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in the higher state. Fleshpots have their charm, and even amidst 
the manna may be missed at times by an, as yet, uncivilised spirit. 

The puzzling over life till one’s head splits is worse than useless. 
The very tension reduces our chance by fevering our brains. Better 
than long-continued brooding is the frame of mind that takes up 
the problem as a given task, accepting the fact that we may blunder, 
but placing ourselves in the hands of the Invisible Worker Who 
can see to that. 

To-day I heard in the downs that strange sound of the summer 
breeze that I never observe anywhere else, and which I define 
as having in it an ominous undertone of the wind that visits these 
grassy heights in mid-winter. 

To visit places and find not them but oneself changed—that 
is strange. 

Amidst hothouse flowers and every kind of pad and lining by 
which life can be smoothed or softened, their horizon was narrower 
than their own drawing-rooms. They could talk of nothing but 
their own annoyances and the follies of their relations. Strange 
contrast with that world-wide area over which G—— hovers: 
tasting a multitudinous joy and sorrow: his individual interests 
all but lost in that great sea of human cares and pleasures. 

Music has a mentally illuminating power probably because it 
quickens the torpid fibres of sensation, for I doubt if anyone is 
ever in this life out of the body, and suspect that its faculties count 
for something in the highest spiritual raptures and visions. 

I speak of dumb notes in some people. In other and often 
good and amiable persons, whole octaves are missing. 

God works in all things, line upon line, touch upon touch: a 
method of which all workers, from the ploughman and the mason 
to the artist and the poet, are the symbols. 

By clearly realising what one must not do, one often perceives 
what one ought to do. 

The counsels and consolations of Lecky’s ‘Map of Life’ and 
other writings in the same tone, neither touch nor move me strongly 
any more. I have moored my soul to a faith at once simpler and 
deeper. In my philosophy, if it deserves so fine a name, happiness 
is at once included and transcended. I shall be glad indeed if 
happiness comes in this world, but it is not the main thing. Happi- 
ness of some kind, somewhere and some time, I shall certainly 
possess, but it is dispensable and may be forgotten. 

Thomas & Kempis so often urges one to despise creature 
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consolations. It seems to me our guardian angels do not. Little 
refreshing incidents, a bright look, a sunny hour come unsought, 
little cups of cold water, more appreciated, more stimulating than 
great draughts of pleasure in earlier years. 

Sometimes, for long together, we see only the dance. We do 
not notice the changing aspect of the dancers, or the gaps in their 
ranks. 

I am trying to make clear the relative advantages of conformity 
and nonconformity. For instance, til] ‘the time had come,’ would 
it not be right to make the best of slavery by being a just and bene- 
ficial slave-owner, rather than to refuse to have any slaves at all ? 

Once again in the sunlight, one not only drinks in its beauty, 
but is able to perceive what has been gained in the shadow. 

The common formula, ‘ How time flies,’ gives me a thrill of 
pleasure, yet I repress it, remembering that merely to get through 
one’s task is not all. What if one passed from life only into 
infinite regret ? 

Of course one goes back to the Bible. In no book are there 
such scattered treasures of thought, answering to the deepest 
universal wants. No need of Councils or Synods—the human 
heart often mistakes the letter but secures the spirit. 


PRAYER. 


Prayer in the highest sense, the truly fervent desire for goodness, 
acts in an automatic way. It is not that God answers the prayer, 
from our point of view, but that the prayer is answered by in- 
fallible law, just as when heat is applied to certain materials they 
take fire. We are haunted by the suspicion that our prayers may 
or may not be granted, because God may or may not will to grant 
them. But when we pray sincerely—that is, actually desire the 
highest good, then that highest good, by the law of the universe, 
which is the will of God, must be ours—in time. 

The most powerful of all prayers is desire. It is the hunger and 
thirst after righteousness that is filled; not merely the good 
appetite. But the power to desire anything thoroughly and 
fervently ; to desire it so as to be willing to pay the price for it, is 
rare as genius. 

The half-hour with which my inward dressing for the day 
begins always includes an attempt to get myself into the right 
frame of perfect serenity, without irritation, without agitation, 
without fear, resting on God, loving all men. 
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On THE LAKE oF LUCERNE. 


I say my morning prayers when possible kneeling at the open 
window, so, while I bathe my soul in the Divine, bathing my body 
in that pure air which is the sign and sacrament of the Divine 
Presence. To-day it seemed as if a beautiful Altar-piece had been 
built by angels in the night, to lift up our hearts. The majestic 
beauty of that incomparable mountain line, the glassy lake that 
reflected it, the sky and air and light for which there are no words ; 
they drew me away from my daily petitions into a burst of thanks- 
giving. 

How long one waits for answers to reiterated ‘exclamations ’ 
of the soul. But they come at last—when one is not expecting 
them, and like all facts, they are not so much explained as all at 
once perceived. 

My waiting is often very faint-hearted, one side of me longs 
to be released, but I am not discouraged by those feelings as long 
as I do not yield to them. The saints have long taught me the 
value of dry devotion, and I follow the counsel of one, ‘ Quand 
Dieu vous ennuie, dites Lui, qu’il vous ennuie.’ Often the mere 
confession rouses a sense of the Divine Tenderness, vivid enough 
to make my indifference seem absolutely preposterous. It is not 
really the Divine that wearies me, but the straining to reach that 
Divine through impenetrable veils. Yet no perseverance is more 
surely rewarded. One reaps often when one needs it most and 
expects it least. In moments of apathy, of dullness, or of danger 
one is roused and cheered by gracious and loving impulses and by 
a keen realisation of that sublime Kingdom—the Real. 

I had a glimpse to-day of what the Presence of God is. An 
actual, a physical neighbourhood; not the least the shadowy, 
ghost-like existence of our common conception. 


Sorrow. 


It is useless and irrational to shrink from the supreme sorrows 
of our life. Everyone has his Gethsemane. Perhaps it may be 
the most vital, the most precious part of his experience, to which 
al] life hitherto has been but an introduction. 

There are some moral alterations that can only be secured by 
suffering, because suffering is like fiery heat, wherein, just as the 
iron becomes soft enough to mould, so the character or disposition 
or soul becomes soft enough to be re-shaped. For there are certain, 
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moral states, and those by no means in the worst people, that 
resemble deformity, the blindness or insensibility to spiritual 
truths, if not to spiritual fact altogether, which is found in some 
admirable characters. 

Sorrow, like all things else, has its rhythm; it dies away, it 
sinks into sadness—then suddenly, with gathered strength, it 
returns and overwhelms us like a flood. 

What a pity we cannot preserve the sweet and supple temper 
developed by heart-piercing sorrow, or even its approach. If it is 
separation that looms before us, what are we not ready to accept, 
to welcome, from our dearest. Their very buffets in the shadow 
of this fear are a happiness. A thousandth part of the devotion 
they inspire then might carry us smoothly through the frictions 
of daily life. 

The commonest gifts are the best : bread, water, air. Of all the 
influences of beauty is any more precious than the blue of the sky ? 

I remember how once, travelling in wild anxiety, I looked out 
of the carriage window and suddenly from the deep unfathomable 
blue above me derived a sense of consolation and peace that 
astonished while it soothed me. 

Beautiful nature does not hurt us in sorrow; it is not gaiety, 
it is gladness. 

The Gorge du Chaudron, all bleak and bare in winter, is like 
a canto of Dante, the valley of the shadow of death. As I passed 
through it, I seemed to see in one superb symphony of rock and 
water all that I, and many, many more than I, had experienced, 
and yet with my eyes wet, my heart was aglow with exultation. 
We must all, sooner or later, pass through our Gorge du Chaudron, 
if we would once more reach the Father’s Home. Even his greatest 
son could not escape. When, after long toiling through its stern 
walls, the pilgrim looks up for consolation, on sunlit peaks far above 
him he sees the snow, and knows at last what whiteness means. 

The trial has not been as terrible, as intolerable as I feared. His 
compassions have indeed not failed. They have been with mealways. 


Looxine Back. 


Years ago the aspect and atmosphere of autumn exhilarated 
me like sparkling wine, compared with the present sensation. It 
was like being borne along by smooth running wheels, compared to 
marching with wayworn feet; yet the tired pilgrim knows she is 
the happier. 
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The days that are no more—dear tender shadows, that which 
you veiled, your real essence and treasure, is safe with Christ in 
God. 

In God we find everything—even the days that are no more. 
They are as real as this present—nay, more, they are one with it, 
because part of one great whole, true and coherent thought and 
manifestation of the Divine, working to an end I know not, but, 
not knowing, still joyously accept and adore. 


Last Worps. 


I begin to feel that the pain and weariness that so often attend 
the close of life are the finishing touches, rapid and masterly, of 
the invisible artist who shapes our characters. 

I feel as if I had suddenly fallen into step with the Universal 
advance. As if all things work together for good because I am at 
last working with ail things, instead of striving against them. 

I still say that with all its sorrows and pains my life has been 
delightful and I have enjoyed it. 

When C. was dying she was asked ‘ Is there light at the end ?’ 
and she said, ‘ There is light all the way.’ 

I am full just now of the sense of continued life and of meeting 
you again. But if it is not to be, then that too is well. 

Here ends my story, but how little does what I write represent 
to me the events of the day. The real events are those that go on 


in my mind and soul. 
Evetyn Marcu PuHiItuirrs. 
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KNOCKMAROON. 


OncE upon a time the builders made a house. The time was 1798, 
the year of the Rebellion in Ireland. What the politics of these 
builders were I know not, or what they thought as they looked 
towards the mountains where their comrades were fighting. It is 
plain that they continued to build, and to do so with stolidity and 
purpose. 

The house that they built was square, for that was the ideal of 
Irish builders in those days. It was, in fact, exactly like a box 
planted in a little depression in the ground. But it lacked that 
final triumph of most Irish houses—a plaster lion or eagle over 
the front door. I cannot say why the lion was left out,—perhaps 
on account of the Rebellion, perhaps for lack of funds. 

To this house, in after-years, came my great-grandfather seeking 
a home for his wife, his one son, and his innumerable daughters. 
Now had he consulted his great-grandchildren he could not have 
chosen a place more charming or better suited to their taste. The 
ordinary person of maturity seems unaware of the essentials of 
a home suited to grandchildren. There were three big fields, a 
haggard, a hayloft containing a trap-door, a cowhouse with an iron 
bar perfectly suited to gymnastics, a kitchen garden with abundance 
of currant-bushes, hedges, stokeholes, and glass-houses eminently 
adapted for hide-and-seek. There were gardens for quieter and 
more reflective moods; lawns with great cedars, broad paths 
bordered by flower-beds. Best of delights, a water-tub with a 
tap stood under an Asanagundo. No great-grandfather could 
have chosen a more seemly water-tub. 

At the foot of the big meadow was a shrubbery, which was a 
fitting burial-place for dogs ; and by the time we came to Knock- 
maroon certain honoured cowslip-covered mounds spoke eloquently 
of the four-legged departed. 

Beyond the shrubbery were the woods. They overhung the 
river on a sharp decline. Below them the Liffey foamed at one 
weir for a brief space of troubled water, then slipped tranquilly 
through sunny reaches and forget-me-not-bordered shallows, down 
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to Glorny’s Weir. Its banks were haunted by waterhens and water- 
rats, by the ring-ouzel and the kingfisher. At times there was a 
flood, and the river, brown with peat, scurried and rushed under 
the willows, leaving its victims caught among the branches. The 
Mardyke path, as the river-path was called, would then be under 
water, and the lower end of the Mardyke field flooded. 

Does not Bacon speak of ‘ Dampishnesse’ as an undesirable 
element in a building? Yet it is an essential in a garden where 
children are to be pleased. This private possession of a river-path 
with its possibilities of paddling, dabbling, and boating under 
watchful authority made the place the very Land of Heart’s Desire. 
There were, moreover, certain dark and dismal little ponds at the 
foot of the sloping gardens, and these had, apart from their 
rather mournful grace, the exquisite charm that Bacon called 
* Dampishnesse.’ 

It is plain then that this great grandfather of ours was inspired 
when he chose Knockmaroon as the family home. Had he known 
that his descendants would live in a Manchester rectory, could he 
have been wiser? The very name of the place has something of 
its charm about it—Knockmaroon—the hill of the rune. No one, 
saving perhaps the squirrels and the birds, knows what the rune was 
or who made it. Some old Druid may have hidden it among the 
beeches or chanted it as he climbed the hill. Who can tell? But 
it was the place for a rune, and the magic that he put on the hill 
was still there at the end of the nineteenth century when we came 
to our heritage of delight. One could not have doubted that 
Knockmaroon was strictly inside the Pale. Indeed within the 
house all was English of the mid-Victorian pattern. My grand- 
mother when she left her Berkshire home brought much of her 
native spirit with her. So dearly did she love all things at the 
other side of the Channel, that she kept the hall clock at English 
time, nearly half an hour earlier than Irish time. It is wonderful 
that this custom survived, for it entailed constant calculation ; but, 
looking back, it seems to me possible that it was a delicate way of 
hurrying my grandfather, for whom time had small significance. 

My grandmother is inseparable from my memories of Knock- 
maroon. Her beauty had been enhanced by age. As I see her 
now, she is sitting in her chair by the open dining-room window. 
Beyond this window lies the garden we called ‘Grandmamma’s 
garden,’ with its fair lawns and pyramid and basket beds brilliant 
with. flowers.. My grandmother made old age beautiful and 
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impressive to our eyes. There was about her face and dress a 
delicate precision. The perfect profile, the smooth white hair 
under the white tulle cap, the dignity of dress and bearing, satisfied 
that fastidious taste which is inherent in little children. The 
whole effect was fitting and exquisite. When we kissed her the 
scent of lavender or eau-de-cologne was on her lace and her black 
gown. To us she was all tenderness and indulgence ; but there 
was nothing of insipidity in her charm. She had vigorous opinions 
where politics were concerned, decided prejudices, and a pretty wit. 
I must confess that it was largely due to her that I grew up with 
a firm conviction that Mr. Gladstone was a very wicked old man, 
an idea which I had almost regretfully to relinquish at last. 

By her chair was a table where lay the day’s newspaper, the 
Atheneum and Good Words. Some nuts were spread there, too, 
for the squirrels that came in at the window to feast on her bounty. 
They had been tamed by degrees until they would take food from 
the hands of their benefactors. It was our delight as children, 
during the long two o’clock dinner, to see the squirrels sitting up on 
this table to crack their nuts. 

Under my grandmother the household worked smoothly in 
ts own groove. There was an air of plenty rather than of riches, 
and of quiet comfort rather than of luxury. All servants, within 
or without, were treated well, cared for and regarded as part of 
the family. There were many pensioners, familiar old figures 
who came rambling up the avenue invoking long blessings that 
included us all in a comprehensive and eternal joy. 

Everywhere was a substantial worth. In the bedrooms one 
found great wardrobes, presses, and chests of drawers large enough 
to hold a trousseau. They were scented with camphor and bags 
of cedar-shavings. There was little of artistic beauty, for the 
spirit of Morris had not prevailed here, but solid excellence reigned 
everywhere. 

The only pictures that impressed my youthful fancy were the 
‘Relief of Lucknow’ on the stairs, the ‘Siege of Jerusalem ’ in 
the back hall, and the pictures in the dining-room that fell under 
my survey during daily prayers. A Fisher boy, La Pellegrina (I 
think she is called), 2 Venetian scene, and an interior by Lance, 
where an aunt of my grandmother, dressed in white, sits on a sofa 
by her husband and a friend, a table laden with dessert claiming 
their immediate attention. 

The ‘ Relief of Lucknow’ on the stairs was an absorbing object 
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of contemplation. Havelock, Outram, and Sir Colin Campbell 
are meeting in the foreground, while at one side a soldier suffering 
from sunstroke is being tended by his comrades. But to us the 
glory of the picture was that it had an outline key which gave the 
names of all the celebrated people in the scene. You could pick 
out your hero, and then name him by the key-picture in the 
press. 

The very word ‘ press’ is redolent of Knockmaroon. What joy 
and mystery lies in these locked store-places for a child who peeps 
round the elder who unlocks the door! What scents of “ sugar and 
spice and all things nice,’ what curious old treasures suddenly 
discovered, ancient India shawls, burnouses used at dancing classes 
by our mother and aunts, faded ribbons, quaintly dressed dolls, 
shells, old letters with black stamps or franks,—what infinite 
suggestion of the past ! 

This mystery and delicate old-worldliness had its temple in 
the drawing-room. In our day the drawing-room was rarely used. 
It was dedicated to grand-aunts and to those occasional visitors 
who were not relations. The door was nearly always shut as though 
conserving the quiet and the perfume that abode within. 

But what rare joy it was when the door stood open, and one might 
tiptoe in to admire the innumerable treasures that lay scattered 
on the tables and in the cabinets ! 

A long room with a south window looking towards the mountains, 
and two windows to the west where the beech-trees made a rampart 
against the setting sun,—this was the drawing-room. The blinds 
were generally half-drawn, so that a faint yellow light added to the 
mystery that seemed to lurk there. But our chief joy was a thing 
almost unique now—a Chinese picture of Pekin that covered the 
whole of one wall. It was a little world spread open to our gaze. 
Here in the foreground was a river spanned by bridges where 
elegant little Chinese ladies, magnificent mandarins, and coolies 
with their burdens went to and fro. The whole business of Pekin 
was there before us, for the town rose up to the ceiling, where it 
ended in blue mountains. On the heights we had an excellent 
view of the interior of the houses, where these kind little Chinese 
kept open walls for our benefit, and where we might watch them at 
tea-drinking, visiting, and whatever gracious business absorbed their 
little paper souls. What an endless interest we found in this 
wonderful treasure that had been brought from China by I know 
not what old merchant captain! But we had a thousand other 
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delights. An inlaid table held an emu’s egg and a box full of shells. 
Now shells have a peculiar worth for childhood that the grown-up 
mind can hardly fathom. A box of rubies and diamonds would 
have meant less to us than that box of shells from foreign 
shores, so many-coloured, so various. Sometimes, if our con- 
duct reached a level worthy of such favour, we were each allowed 
to choose one shell,—and what a matter for consideration was this 
choice ! 

Between the western windows there stood a cabinet having 
glass doors that revealed dimly the treasures that lurked inside. 
Here lived our heart’s desires, the gifts that we should have instantly 
named had some indiscreet Herod, or some foolish fairy, invited us 
to ask a boon. Here were animals made of shells and plaster of 
Paris. The bodies were those large, spotted, cowry shells; the heads, 
legs, and tails were tinted plaster. I remember a lion, an elephant, 
@ cow, and a tiger. These strange little creatures had come from 
Torquay, in long-ago days, with a great-grandfather who went there 
every summer. They still live in the same cabinet, but in another 
house, watching other children and other days through their glass 
doors. 

Great jars of potpourri gave forth their scent, mingled with the 
perfume of jessamine and Banksia roses from without, and the 
spiced Eastern odours of cabinets and treasure-boxes from within. 
Musical-boxes were fashionable at this day when the gramophone 
was a thing unborn. They were concealed in the covers of photo- 
graph-albums, and there was to me something wholly fairy-like in 
the little tinkling melody that would suddenly begin as one opened 
the album. The air was generally some snatch from Italian opera, 
from ‘Il Trovatore’ or ‘ Lucia di Lammermoor.’ It tripped forth 
on polite little toes as if fearing to make too loud a noise in the 
still drawing-room. 

Something in the brooding quiet of this place hushed one to a 
seemly silence. I loved to sit on a little velvet chair, or on a foot- 
stool, and turn over the pages of the books in the corner bookshelf. 
There were several volumes of Lodge’s portraits. They were meet 
inhabitants for a drawing-room, those great ladies and gentlemen, 
so large-eyed, so long-fingered. But there were children’s books 
here too—Kate Greenaway’s, and a volume called ‘ Afternoon Tea ’ 
that bore the name of Sowerby. All these books had upon them 
the cleanly elegance of the drawing-room. They called for reverent 
handling. In one corner was an upright Schiedmayer piano. My 
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mother had stories of its making music by itself on dusky evenings 
of her childhood, but she suggested mice rather than little ghostly 
white hands. 

During our last Knockmaroon days, my eldest sister attained 
to the dignity of playing on this piano, and of singing there while 
my grandmother sat in her merlin chair listening, often with tears. 
Now when I go back in memory to the drawing-room, stealing in 
to sit by the window, I seem to hear Stanford’s ‘ Irish Melodies ’ 
with their wistful sweetness. It is ‘When she answered me her 
voice was low,’ or ‘The Little Red Lark,’ or ‘My Love’s an Arbutus,’ 
that comes back over the years. Sometimes this same sister sang 
songs from ‘ The Yeomen of the Guard,’ or mournful ballads of a 
bygone day, that filled me with a wild regret for I knew not what, 
and a cold fear of the changes that even then might be upon the 
threshold. 

In the morning these fears hid themselves. We felt a happy 
assurance of an eternity of well-ordered peaceful days, as we woke 
to the sunshine of the big nursery. There was the Empress Eugénie 
smiling and exquisite over one bed; there were the rollicking kittens 
over the washstand. These cheerful pictures had no hint of change 
or apprehension. 

How orderly and fair a thing was the life of this peaceful house- 
hold! The gong called us down to prayers. We took our places, 
the servanis filed in and ranged themselves against the sideboard. 
The Psalms were repeated standing, and then we turned and knelt 
at our chairs. At these times, Crab, the house dog, something of 
Dandy and something of Irish terrier, had a solemn ritual of walking 
round the room with a straw in his mouth. This he offered to 
every member of the congregation. But anyone who accepted it 
caused him deep offence. A polite refusal was evidently our part 
of the function. 

Breakfast immediately followed prayers. The scent of toast, 
mingled with that of sweet-peas and roses, is one of those country- 
house smells that rejoice the heart. And after breakfast the earth 
and the fullness thereof was our own till dinner-time. 

We learnt occasional snatches of German from the coachman’s 
wife, Marie Smith, formerly a maid in the family. She acted as 
our nurse during these summer months, and dearly we loved her 
and her little husband, the coachman, who lived and died in faithful 
service to the family. 

Mrs. Smith taught us the only German song I have ever known. 
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It was a catch that the three of us sang together, breaking in one 
after the other : 


O wie wohl ist 
Mir’s am Abend, mir’s am Abend 

Wenn zu Ruh’ die Glocke lauten, Glocke lauten 
Bim bom, bim bom, bim bom. 


For this performance, my grandmother would reward us lavishly 
with largesse of fondants, and those enchanting candied rings of 
apple, green and red, which are bygone blisses, for I should have 
no name for them in any shop. 

A few words of German, a little practice on the old school- 
room piano, and then the fair world was ours, fields and gardens, 
shrubbery and wood. 

Sometimes the guns boomed out, and, grudging the time to lace 
our boots, we fled to the gates to watch for red coats in the Park 
beyond. Since the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. 
Burke, we had never been allowed to walk unescorted in the Park. 
There seems, perhaps, small connection between great politicians 
and little girls, but the ‘ Park Murder’ had left a sinister memory 
in the district, and even grandfatherly indulgence banned the Park. 
So when a review or a sham fight was in progress we sat on the wall 
watching breathlessly for the gallant figures that passed. At other 
times there was every interest that heart could desire within the 
walls. 

Children appreciate the traditions of other children. They 
reverence their groves and their tutelary spirits. It was the charm 
of Knockmaroon that an earlier generation had haunted it with 
their childhood. We inherited their mythology and had only to 
add toit. Those bygone children had climbed the trees, had carved 
heroic names on the trunks, had called the low branches their horses, 
and christened them Lady Grey, Rosinante, and the like. They had, 
like true explorers, given names wherever they went. There was 
the Hill of Difficulty that climbed from the Mardyke path to the 
avenue gates, the Fairy Walk that wound under apple-trees amidst 
phlox and Iceland poppies. Undine’s Bower was close to the 
river, the Precipice beyond and above it was our Matterhorn. It 
was a very steep bank, down which members of every family in the 
clan rolled at some time or other. There is a tradition of three 
boys who, on their arrival at Knockmaroon, made straight for the 
Precipice and tumbled down. The eldest, who had irons on his 
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legs, fell to the bottom ; the second, who had irons on one leg, fell 
half-way ; and the third, who had spectacles, remained near the top. 
I have the scar of my own fall to this day ; but my sisters stuck 
at the root of a kindly tree, and took it in turns to scream and to 
pray, until a merciful Providence sent the coachman’s son within 
screaming distance. 

The Palace of the Winds was a name that we found attached 
to a little path at the top of the wood. It was an established 
custom to go there on windy days when the branches were swaying 
and the dead leaves dancing, that we might share in the carnival 
of wind and trees. Weclimbed and weswung. Life was an almost 
frenzied joy on those windy mornings. 

The Ice-house was another noteworthy point in our map. It 
was black, and so dark that I believed it fifty fathoms deep. Terror 
is essential to children. When careful parents shut it out at the 
door, children bring it in at the window. Without this formless 
terror, there would be no pursuit, and no ecstatic sense of escape. 
Life would become as dull as the prairie if there were no places of 
ambush, no dark nooks, no dismal Ice-house well to shelter the 
thing that hides and gives chase. 

Just across the shrubbery wall some one, who longed for his- 
torical association, had built an ancient ruin. The thing is done in 
Ireland. A fragment of a castle was there with a fireplace and a 
legend carved on stone. ‘Cherchez le bijou et vous le trouverez 
partout.’ For long we buoyed our spirits with the hope that ‘le 
bijou’ lurked somewhere among the dead leaves in the modern- 
ancient fireplace, and the sense of quest was added to our joys. 

Two deeply engraved memories mark these Knockmaroon days, 
my first conscious sin and my first conscious sight of the stars. 

For the sin, it happened in this way, as I see it now. I was 
alone in the peach-walk in the upper garden. There was 
brilliant sunshine making the flower-beds, immediately below the 
wall, ablaze with gold and colour. French marigolds and verbena 
always grew there, and little flies and butterflies would hover in the 
warm air. On this morning great downy peaches basked on the 
wall, but one had fallen and lay below its parent tree. Now, as 
far as I can remember, the temptation was not the peach, for we 
were allowed peaches at dessert by indulgent grandparents. The 
gooseberries and the currants were ours at all times. The desirable 
thing was not the peach, but the exercise of freewill in a wrong 
direction. So, turning a deliberate back upon my guardian angel, 
VOL. XXXVI.—NO. 214, N.S, 32 
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I picked up the peach and crossed the lawn to the tent-like shade 
of the Atlas cedar, and there the peach disappeared. 

I remember the deed, but nosense of guilt or contrition. Other 
sins were confessed immediately, but not this one. It was an 
experiment in the possibilities of freewill. 

The first sight of the stars is a happier memory. If I met the 
devil on the peach-walk, I seemed to see God looking down through 
the beech-leaves that summer evening. I suppose bedtime had 
been put off on this occasion, because we were taking tea with the 
Marshalls at the gate lodge. 

Mr. Marshall—we should never have dropped the prefix—was 
steward and head gardener. Mrs. Marshall, now one of the last 
survivors of the old order of things, was his wife. The lodge was 
the most spick-and-span place in the county, for a nephew was the 
only child who ever lived here. 

Taking tea at the lodge was one of the events of our summer. 
A piece of exquisite social ceremonial it was. First we trooped 
solemnly up to the spotless bedroom to leave our coats and hats ; 
then we trooped downstairs again to the spotless kitchen, there to 
take tea. 

Mr. Marshall was a benign and gracious figure. He bore a 
close resemblance to the poet Longfellow. In no sense was he akin 
to the Stevensonian gardener, for he was gentle and very courtly. 
I never saw him engaged in vulgar toil like dibbling, planting, or 
even pruning. I seem to see him walking about among the flowers 
like some handsome genius loci, kindly picking them for our delight. 

Gardening was only one of his functions. In the evening he 
sat in the library reading to my grandfather in a sonorous voice. 
One of the books that they read together was Newman’s ‘Apologia,’ 
and a criticism of Mr. Marshall’s remains in the family memory— 
‘Sir, I perceive that this gentleman was born a Roman Catholic.’ 

All courtliness belonged to this prince among gardeners, and 
he was never more truly himself than at the head of his table. 
We were pressed in most cordial fashion to take more of everything. 
How well I remember the look of the mixed biscuits, especially 
the walnut-shaped ones and the flat biscuits with pink sugar tops. 
After tea we were asked to sing or to recite, and I, as usual, was 
ready with my only piece, ‘I was not born a little slave,’ which our 
tolerant host applauded most warmly, though my sisters would 
have silenced my dreary numbers. 

After tea there was a move to the parlour. The parlour was 
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seen by us only on this great occasion. It contained many wool 
mats, photographs, and large shells. Probably these were moved 
so that we might have room to play dominoes on the table. 
Dominoes made a part of the solemn rite, and with what a grace did 
Mr. Marshall ‘ go to market’! I can see him, with the lamplight 
on his noble grey head, as he bent over the dominoes, most kindly 
old man. 

_ At an hour which seemed to me gloriously late (at eight o’clock 
on an August night it would be dark) we were robed for our return 
journey up the avenue. Each of us received from Mrs. Marshall 
a new-laid egg, and then made our speeches—‘ Thank you for a 
happy evening,’ or whatever maternal counsel had suggested. 

There was Mr. Marshall at the lodge door with his lantern, for 
the beeches made an arcade above the avenue, and it would have 
been a fearsome thing to brave the shadows without a guiding light. 
On one side the darkling woods fell sharply down towards the river, 
on the other the field lay white and dim. And now for the first 
time I was conscious of the stars, caught in the net of leaves like 
shining fish. Innumerable and amazing they glittered in the 
summer sky. It was wonderful to me, this vision of the night. 
We seemed to stand on the threshold of heaven, and the very earth 
was awestruck. 

I set out to prove that my great-grandfather acted with amazing 
foresight when he chose Knockmaroon as a family home. He was 
in the fullest sense an ancestor. His grandchildren numbered 
from fifty to sixty, his great-grandchildren are as the sands of the 
sea, but to all of them Knockmaroon had open doors. It was the 
home ofa clan anda place of exquisite memory to that clan. Journey 
money and cab fares were paid lavishly, and there was a cupboard 
that seemed to me then to contain a mine of sovereigns and a 
bushel of sweets, so. often did my grandmother open it for one or 
the other. 

People of note in their day came to Knockmaroon, but 
they were accidental ; while relations, especially the poorer ones, 
were yearly arrivals. Sir Samuel and Lady Ferguson were of 
the occasional visitors. The poet was moved to recite while he 
wandered in the woods. Lady Wilde, the mother of Oscar, was 
there once. And Father Dolling, during his Dublin days, walked 
across the Phoenix Park, and left the memory of one visit at 
Knockmaroon. 

But in our day alJl the guests were cousins, aunts or uncles. 
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Their histories and their romances seemed to me woven into a 
sort of spiritual Bayeux tapestry. We added a new figure and a 
new scene here and there, and sometimes one compared the real 
person with the tapestry version and found the latter preferable. 

Knockmaroon has passed from us now to others. In Ireland 
the verb To Have is usually in its past tense. In one way the 
old Knockmaroon has disappeared. It has been joined to a 
neighbouring estate, and has changed even its name. 

Only once in late years have I been there, and already some 
evil magic had been at work. Everything had shrunk. The 
avenue was no longer a mile long, the woods were no more a primeval 
forest, the ‘ gallant walks’ had narrowed, the vast gardens were 
no longer vast. No human power had done this ; it was some ugly 
jest wrought by a cross-grained old wizard. 

But that impression has faded away. I see Knockmaroon 
always in the evening light of the day of our arrival. The first day 
has a quality that belongs to no day that follows it. 

Always it is a June evening, and we have just arrived. The 
house is covered with Banksia roses and jessamine not yet in flower. 
The porch-door stands open, showing a glory of flowers and beyond 
them a dim hall, where Diana and Psyche look, with blind eyes, 
at jars of honesty and vases of sweet-peas. Always a little sandy- 
coloured dog basks in the sunshine. The fields are full of ox-eyed 
daisies and hawthorns in bloom, for in this dream-day all things 
flower together, and many days are combined in one. Everything 
says welcome. 

Scents and sounds can bring back that magic hour. The cry 
of corncrakes in the meadows, the chirp of some cricket in the 
sycamore, the sharpening of scythes,—these are the passports. 
It is always summer, and always the day of arrival. 


W. M. Letts. 
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HIS LAST DUTY. 
BY COL. SIR E. T. THACKERAY, V.C., K.C.B. 


At about four o’clock on an afternoon towards the end of November 
1879, a convoy could have been seen winding its way along the 
Peshawar and Kabul road, and at a distance of a few miles beyond 
Jellalabad. The short wintry day was fast closing in, and a furious 
dust-storm blowing ; it was almost dark, and the air was filled with 
the sharp blinding particles of dust which made it almost impossible 
for men or animals to distinguish the road. 

The convoy was not a very large one, and consisted of two 

companies of a native regiment with some camels, mules carrying 
tools, stores, and telegraph equipment, and forty elephants. 
‘-« The Commissariat officer at Peshawar had taken advantage of 
the detachment moving to the front to send on the elephants 
which were urgently required for the transport of the heavy guns 
to Kabul. 

Riding in front of the convoy was the English officer in com- 
mand of the detachment and convoy, Captain Pruce, with his 
subaltern officer, followed by the main body of the detachment, 
stumbling along in the blinding obscurity caused by the dust- 
storm, and the mules, camels, and elephants, with Jemadar Faiz 
Khan followed with the rearguard. 

At length, after a long and tedious march, the convoy reached its 
encamping-ground, and the work of pitching the tents and running 
up the shelters began ; but now it was reported that all the elephants 
had not arrived, and that some had probably strayed from the road 
owing to the blinding dust. A party had to be sent back to search 
for the missing animals, which were not found for some hours. 
When they reached the camp it was past midnight, and pitch- 
dark. The dust-storm was still blowing furiously. Those elephants 
that were already at the camp, hearing the sounds made by the 
returning animals, broke away from their fastenings and were 
trampling about in the darkness among the tents, and the two 
English officers who were in a small field-service tent expected 
the collapse of the tent at any moment. 

At last the dusky morning broke, the dust-storm had somewhat 
abated, the elephants were all secured, and the convoy was able 
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to proceed, arriving at its next encamping-ground without further 
incident. 

The English officers were having their breakfast, when shots 
were heard in the distance, and soon after a sowar? was seen riding 
very slowly up the steep road that leads to the camping-ground, 
and leading a riderless horse. The man, who belonged to one of 
the cavalry regiments serving with the Khyber column, was unable 
to dismount, and was lifted from his horse, when it was seen that 
he had been shot through the ankle. He reported that he had 
formed one of a party of four sowars proceeding to Kabul with 
dispatches and a chest containing chloroform which was urgently 
required there. On reaching the ravine about three miles from the 
encampment, they were fired upon by a party of Afghans con- 
cealed behind rocks close to the road. One of his comrades was 
killed, and the sowar was himself shot through the leg, the bullet 
also passing through the body of the horse. Although badly 
wounded, he stayed behind to try to render assistance to his com- 
rade. He fired five or six shots from his carbine, and it was not 
until he found that further resistance would be useless that he 
seized his comrade’s horse and rode off. 

The whole of the country between Jellalabad and Kabul was at 
this time in arms against us, and the convoy duties were not carried 
on without risk and loss of life, for although the natives of the 
country—whether Ghilzais or Hazarehs—would not meet our 
troops in the open, they were sufficiently numerous to harass very 
considerably the long line of helpless baggage-animals and camp- 
followers, which entailed their protection by a considerable force 
of all arms. A small force was told off daily to meet the convoy, 
and rarely a day passed without a skirmish, in which, however, 
our loss was as a rule very trifling. 

The force that advanced through the Khyber, and from Lundi 
Kotul after the massacre of the Envoy, Sir Louis Cavagnari and his 
escort, was divided into three brigades. Although a large part 
of the Khyber Field Force was not so frequently engaged in the 
early portion of the second phase of the Afghan Campaign, 
the duties performed by this force were none the less arduous 
and important. The line of communication from Lundi Kotul 
to Kabul was continually attacked and harassed by the Ghilzais, 
Hazarehs, and other tribes. Telegraph-wires were cut, 
posts attacked, stragglers murdered; and it was only by 


1 Native trooper. 
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incessant care on the part of the commanders, and the 
steadiness and excellent behaviour of the troops under their com- 
mand, that the convoys to and from Kabul were able to move. 
Defensive posts had to be constructed and garrisoned, and the 
supplies of food for men and cattle, and ammunition, were entirely 
dependent upon the keeping up of this line of communication. 
One of the brigades was encamped for a month at Gundamuk, and, 
a lengthened stay being anticipated, arrangements were made for 
hutting the troops. A large fort and other works were also begun. 

Gundamuk is situated on a stony plain that slopes gradually 
towards the mountains occupied by the Hazarehs. Near Gundamuk 
is the hill on which the remains of the 44th regiment made their 
last stand on the fatal retreat of the army from Kabul in December 
1841. The Sepoys, who composed the principal force of General 
Elphinstone’s army, had nearly all sunk under the hardships which 
they experienced, or were killed long before arriving at this place. 
The wreck of the army, which consisted of about one hundred 
and seventy men, principally Europeans, being unable to proceed 
further, determined to come to bay, and sell their lives as dearly as 
they could. They had expended their ammunition, and the enemy 
poured upon the exhausted and worn-out soldiers by thousands, 
and, after a bloody conflict, the enormous numerical superiority of 
the Afghans gave them the victory. 

Every one of the survivors was killed except Dr. Brydon, who 
succeeded in making his way to Jellalabad, where his horse dropped 
dead. Captain Souter and a drummer of the 44th were taken 
prisoners. The gallant Captain Souter owed his life to having 
saved the colours of his regiment. He had them wrapped round 
his body, and an Afghan chief, taking him from his extraordinary 
trappings to be a person of great distinction, ordered his life to be 
spared, thinking, probably, that there would be a good ransom for 
the prisoner. 

At Gundamuk, the first treaty of peace was signed by the Amir 
Yakoob Khan in May 1879. The Amir was received by the General, 
Sir Samuel Browne, and the whole of the troops drawn up in line. 
But in November of the same year the writer saw the Amir marched 
through Gundamuk, being escorted a close prisoner to India after 
the massacre of the Envoy, Sir Louis Cavagnari, and his suite at 
Kabul. The walls of the old cantonments of 1842 were still standing, 
and orders having been received to provide shelter for the troops, 
the old mud walls were utilised in constructing the huts. 
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Building with bricks and mortar is hardly known in Northern 
Afghanistan. The houses and walls are of sun-dried bricks laid 
in mud, or a sort of pisé and mud, which seems to last wonderfully 
well when once dry. The mud is stirred up and trodden into a 
good consistency, it is then further manipulated and dabbed down 
on the wall; about eighteen inches is thus built at a time and left to 
dry. All the defensible walls of forts and towns are made thus, 
the mud being sometimes mixed with straw. Forts constructed 
in this manner are commonly met with in the valleys about 
Peshawar and Kohat, as well as near Kabul. 

The small square towers so common in Afghanistan are generally 
entered only by a ladder, which is drawn up at night when the family 
retires to rest ; but the larger forts have gateways with flanking 
defences strongly barricaded with stout beams and iron bolts. 

A large fort of the latter description was occupied by the 
notorious freebooter, Mozuffur Khan, with has retainers. Mozuffur 
Khan had long enjoyed a high place in the opinion of the occupants 
of some of the neighbouring villages who were not averse to pre- 
datory expeditions, and was well known for his hatred of the 
British Raj. Issuing from his stronghold with a large number of 
retainers armed with rifles, matchlocks, and Afghan knives, he 
frequently raided the more peaceful villages, his raids sometimes 
even extending to British territory; and from the information 
obtained by the political officer with the column, it was clearly 
proved that the attacks on the convoys, the cutting of the telegraph- 
wires, and the murders of defenceless mule-drivers and camp- 
followers was instigated by this man. 

As the main body of the brigade that was on its way to Kabul 
had now arrived at the encamping-ground, orders were received 
that the stronghold held by Mozuffur Khan and his tribesmen 
should be assaulted on the following morning. 

The night was very dark and the silence only broken by the 
sound of the grunting of the camels and the loading of the mules, 
as the order for the march had been issued for 4 A.M. 

“Now, Tillok, quick with those powder-bags. The Captain 
Sahib is waiting to see that all is ready, and we have to blow in the 
fort gate at dawn.’ The speaker was Faiz Khan, Jemadar in the 
corps of sappers and miners. Risen to his present rank after fifteen 
years’ service and decorated with three medals, he was a fine speci- 
men of a thoroughly faithful and trustworthy Indian native officer, 
and were it not for the darkness of the night a look of pride and 
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resolute determination might have been seen to light up his 
features. And now the last of the powder-bags had been filled, its 
mouth securely tied, and all was ready. 

A reconnaissance of the fort had been made on the previous 
day, and it had been ascertained that it was one of the ordinary 
type of which there are so many in Afghanistan, and a description of 
which has been previously given. 

Although it was barely dawn and every advantage had been 
taken of the little cover that existed among the rocks and few 
scanty shrubs in the vicinity of the open ground or glacis in front 
of the fort, on reaching this position several of the advanced skir- 
mishers had been shot down by the heavy fire of the rifles and 
jinghals from the fort walls before the main attack could be ordered. ‘ 

‘Now,’ said the Brigadier, who had momentarily halted the 
advance and was consulting with his staff-officers on one of the 
neighbouring knolls.—‘ now is the time’; and turning to the 
engineer officer by his side, ‘ You have the instructions for blowing 
in the gate, and there is no time to be lost.’ ‘ Very well, sir,’ 
replied Captain Pruce as he turned his horse and galloped to the 
spot where the small detachment of sappers was in waiting with 
their tools and powder-bags, the Jemadar Faiz Khan at their head. 
Quickly dismounting from his horse, which was held by a faithful 
syce, he placed himself at the head of the small party carrying 
the powder-bags, gave a sharp order, and they advanced at a 
quick run towards the fort gate, passing the bodies of the men who 
had fallen in the first advance. The risks incurred by engineers 
and sappers in the operation of blowing up the gates or walls of 
fortified places are well known. Among many instances may be 
mentioned two fatal accidents that occurred near Kabul on 
December 23, 1879, when Captain James Dundas, V.C., and 
Lieutenant Charles Nugent, both of the Royal Engineers, were un- 
fortunately killed while engaged in blowing up the towers of some 
villages, owing to an untimely explosion caused by a defective fuse. 

Although the attack had been discovered, and a heavy fire 
opened from the fort walls which wounded an English sergeant 
and three sepoys who formed part of the explosion party, Captain 
Pruce and the Jemadar had so far escaped unhurt, and succeeded in 
placing the powder-bags at the foot of the heavy ironbound gate 
which afforded the only entrance to the fort. Two more bags were 
placed by the sepoys in the same position, and Captain Pruce, rapidly 
striking a match, lighted the port-fire attached to the fuse. ‘Now 
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run all,’ cried the Captain, and the party retired a short distance, 
throwing themselves on their faces and waiting for the explosion. 
But there was no explosion! Another minute passed, but still all 
was quiet. Then the Captain and the Jemadar rose to their feet 
and raced towards the gate. The Jemadar was a fast runner and of 
rather slighter build than Captain Pruce, whom he out-distanced by 
a few yards. He reached the gate first, and was bending over the 
bags, when the fire from the burning fuse, which from some defect 
had been retarded in its ignition, reached the powder. There was a 
dull roar, and the gate was shattered to fragments. Through the 
opening rushed the storming party which had been awaiting the 
explosion a little in the rear, followed immediately by the main 
body, and the fort was captured with small loss, a few only of the 
defenders escaping by jumping from the walls. Captain Pruce had 
been partially stunned by the explosion, but, recovering almost 
immediately, his first thought was for the Jemadar. But the brave 
Jemadar Faiz Khan had accomplished his last duty and lay on his 
face, motionless and dead, his head shattered by the falling beams, 
and his body pierced with three bullets. 

















THE ‘GINERAL’ MAN. 


MICHAEL FLAVIN is a little, crooked, old man, slightly lame, and 
with a dinted and battered countenance, out of which stares a 
large and brilliantly blue glass eye. This eye, being a size too large 
for its socket, looks as if it might start out of his head at any moment, 
its baleful effect being much increased by the fact that its com- 
panion is very black, small, and piercing. 

In moments of excitement this glass eye has a way of shifting 
its position, giving its owner a dreadful squint, which he retains 
till the following Sunday. Shaving-day is the only time he ever 
looks in a glass, and his family circle knows better than to refer 
to glass eyes under any circumstances. 

The dilapidated condition of his person is accounted for by 
the generally accepted legend that he ‘ went through a threshing- 
machine, going in with the corn and coming out with the straw.’ 

His temper being as crooked as his person, he wages constant 
war with all the other servants, more particularly with the cook, 
who once upon a time ‘ helped herself to pays’ while Michael was 
engaged at one of his multifarious odd jobs. An unpardonable 
crime. Gardener is the name he prefers being addressed by, in 
spite of having once said during one of his frequent rows with the 
cook, ‘If I was a gardener I wouldn’t stand it; but God knows 
I’m nothin’ at all like won, nor like anything but the “ Wandering 
Jew,” the way I’m kep’ runnin’ from won job to another.’ 

My house is of the usual type of Irish architecture—four walls 
and a roof—with a large garden on one side and a combination 
of stable and farmyard at the back. 

Three women-servants and a groom-coachman (the latter having 
answered an advertisement in the local paper for ‘ an inside man to 
care an outside car’) do the work of the establishment, with the 
assistance of Michael, who, being a married man, lives in a cottage 
close by and is not boarded in the house. 

Although insisting on his right to the title of gardener, Michael 
infinitely prefers working at anything else, using the garden as a 
stronghold into which he locks himself when in his worst tempers, 
and, as his enemy, the cook, once said, ‘ revenges himself on the 
vegetables.’ 
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Once, on being reproved for having been late in coming to his 
work, he replied : 

‘I do be seen coming too late in the mornin’, but there’s no 
notice taken of me goin’ home too late at night, an’ I’ll engage I 
have more done to-day than them that reported me.’ Being 
pressed to say what he had done, he replied : 

‘Didn’t I pump the wather an’ sweep the kitchen chimney, 
an’ clane the boots, an’ kill a goose, an’ shake a swarum of bees, 
an’ now they’re callin’ on me to put a pane of glass in the kitchen 
windy that the cat leapt through. I don’t blame the crature ; 
I’d do the same meself to avoid an argument wid that divil of a 
cook inside. There’s women in that house would expect me to 
do everything for ’em only ate their males. Indeed, to hear them 
talk, you’d think them same wasn’t as good as they were used to. 

‘A set of proud Kerry paycocks from Ballybunion or some 
other backward place like it, where they never see beef nor mutton, 
only what was runnin’ about on the side of a mountain wid four 
legs under it. Ifa man would want to kill it he should take a gun 
to it, an’ maybe when he’d have it shot ’twould turn out to be a 
goat. 

Naturally a man of such varied accomplishments is in great 
request in the neighbourhood, no domestic crisis, from the ‘ lying- 
in’ of a neighbour’s sow to the shaving of a corpse, being carried 
through successfully without his aid or advice. 

This popularity, entailing frequent requests for leave of absence 
‘for half an hour or an hour at the outside’ at the most incon- 
venient moments, has more than once come perilously near severing 
Michael’s connection with what he calls ‘ The Family.’ 

At one time the most persistent borrower was the Reverend 
Mother of the neighbouring convent, who was constantly sending 
school-children with polite notes requesting the loan of the gardener 
for a few minutes to advise her about some garden matter. These 
minutes generally stretching themselves out to hours, I at length 
put the convent out of bounds. 

However, one hot summer day, a breathless and frightened- 
looking child having presented a letter begging for the loan of 
Michael in the most piteous language ‘ to remove a swarm of bees 
that were a source of danger to the souls and bodies of the entire 
community,’ leave of absence was given for ‘not more than one 
hour,’ it being definitely understood that if he was not back in 
that time he need not trouble to return at all. 
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Now Michael prided himself on knowing all that there was to 
be known about bees. He made his own hives, shifted swarms from 
one hive to another, handling them as if there were no such things 
as stings, and seemed to take a pleasure in stirring the insects up 
to such a pitch of fury that in hot weather the garden became 
absolutely inaccessible to ordinary mortals. 

Having armed himself with what he called his ‘ fumegathor,’ 
and having assured ‘ The Masther’ ‘that it wouldn’t take him an 
hour at all to put a swarm of bees any place he’d like, even if it 
was into your hat,’ he started off for the convent and was seen 
no more that day. 

Next morning I greeted him with the question, ‘ What are you 
doing here? Didn’t I tell you that if you weren’t back in an hour 
you need not come at all ?’ 

‘I wish to God I never saw them nuns or the sky over ’em,’ 
replied Michael in a very lachrymose voice. ‘ Indeed, if I knew 
what was before me ’tis far away from ’em I’d stay. The divil 
must shurely have been very busy wid them bees to put ’em in 
the place he did. I dunno was your Honour ever in this convent 
garden ? If you were you must see the little shrine that’s below 
in the lower end of it, where they have a figure of “ Herself” 
as large as life. Now it seems that in the castin’ of them figures 
there must be a hole left some place, for they’re all empty inside 
in’em. The hole in this won was above in her poll, behind the 
goold crown that is on her head. No other place would suit them 
damn bees, so ’twas in there they wint, an’ *twas downwards they 
were workin’. They were the most vinemous bees I ever see. 
You’d have compassion for the poor nuns if you see the state of 
"em. You couldn’t see an eye in the Reverend Mother’s head, an’ 
she as blue as “ injigo” from rubbin’ the blue-bag to the stings. 
There wasn’t as much as an Ave said in that shrine for two days 
before that, an’ the poor innocent cratures was goin’ distracted 
over it. 

‘ Well, the very first minute I see where them bees was I knew 
’twas no work for the like of me, of a common man. Moreover, 
when I see the position the hole was in I knew the fumegathor was 
useless to me, for ’tis upwards the smoke always works. The poor 
nuns was in a woeful state whin they found that nothin’ they 
could say or do would make me have hand, act, or part in the 
business. But at last, just as I was goin’ away, I thought of the 
Christian Brothers that do be tachin’ the school below in the 
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town. “Sind down,” sez I, “for won of ’em, an’ if he’ll do what 
I tell him, maybe wid the help of God we'll manage it yet.” 

‘Half what childer was in the school ran down for him, an’ 
*twasn’t long till in walked the ‘“Suparior.” He was a very 
understandin’ gintleman, an’ ’twasn’t long before he saw that I 
knew me business. He knew a dale about bees himself as far as 
books can tache a man, but he knew nothin’ about handlin’ ’em 
an’ was greatly in dread of a sting. As soon as I toult him about 
the workin’ of the fumegathor, ‘Send down,” sez he, “to Heirlehy 
the carpinther and borrow the loant of an auger.” 

‘ Whin th’ auger kem he did what I’d never have the courage to 
do. Bored a hole in the lower part of the blessed body, an’ ’tis there 
he introduced the fumegathor. After puffin’ away for some time 
he clapped his air up to her, an’ whin he found that all was quiet 
he got paint an’ putty an’ closed the hole so you’d never know an 
auger wint anear her. Just as he was puttin’ the last touch to 
the goold star that he painted over the hole he must hear some- 
thing, for he clapped his air up to her secondly agin’ an’— 

*« Glory be,” sez he, “the queen is workin’ still. We forgot 
the hole in her poll, an’ ’tis there they’re drawin’ air.” 

‘So he got more paint an’ putty an’ closed that hole too. 
That put a finish to it, an’ now, if God ’ll forgive me for what I 
have done, I’ll promise Him niver to put another foot in that garden 
or won like it.’ 

At this moment a school-child arriving on the scene bearing 
a letter of thanks from the Reverend Mother, which more than 
corroborated Michael’s extraordinary story, he was forgiven and 
reinstated ; the truth being that, well knowing that I could never 
hope to replace such a versatile genius, I was glad of an excuse for 
doing so. 

For some time after this nothing more exciting than the occasional 
migration of a ‘ Kerry paycock,’ who was quickly replaced by 
another bird of the same genus, occurred to disturb the peace of ‘ The 
Family’ until one morning when the newest bird announced that 
‘ Michael was abroad at the hall door waiting to see the Masther.’ 

On answering the summons I found Michael standing on the 
doorstep with his cap very inuch drawn down over one eye. Being 
asked what he wanted, he produced a small screw of paper from his 
pocket. Unfolding this he shook the contents, which looked like a 
pinch of Epsom salts, into the palm of his hand and held it out for 


inspection. 
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‘ What on earth is it?’ I asked. 
‘What would it be,’ snapped Michael, ‘but my eye. Tisn’t 
for “‘a thing of nothin’” I'd be callin’ your Honour out from your 
breakfast.’ 

‘ What happened. to it ?’ 

‘ Not to tell your Honour a lie, ’twas the way I was washin’ me 
face before goin’ to Mass, an’ I suppose I give it too much of the soap, 
for it lepped out of me head on to the kitchen floor an’ won of the 
childer trod on it. Your Honour must give me an order on the 
dispinsery before they'll give me another, so I came to get a bit of a 
note from you.’ 

The ‘ bit of a note’ having been written, I thought this a good 
opportunity to tactfully express a wish that more pains might be 
taken when selecting the new eye, so that it might be a better match, 
both in size and colour, for its fellow. 

To my surprise, Michael took this suggestion in good part. 

‘Shure there’s nobody knows betther than meself,’ said he, 
‘ the wild look there was in that same eye, where ever they got the 
pattern of it. For the first six months afther I got it, me childer 
used to be hiding from me, an’ if I called the dog he wouldn’t stop 
runnin’ till he was out of sight of it. It never desaved but the 
won man, an’ you could call him nothin’ but an eejut, although 
he’s a doctor; the Lord between us an’ all harm. Who is he? 
Who could he be but Doctor Tobin that was attinding me inside 
in the Union Hospital before I wint into the Eye Hospital in 
Cork, an’ had me eye took out an’ the artifeecial won put in in 
place of it. I was sufferin’ great pain from the won I had, an’ 
gettin’ no relief from him, for he knew no more about an eye than 
a duck knows about an umbrella. All he’d ever do for me was 
to look into it an’ shake his head an’ say, “ Wid the help of God 
that'll be all right yet.” 

‘ Well, I didn’t sée him agin for about two months afther comin’ 
out from Cork wid th’ artifeecial eye in me. I was inside at the 
Station house gettin’ a parcel for your Honour, whin who should I 
meet but Dr. Tobin. He cot me be the shoulder an’ brought me 
over to the windy an’ looked into th’ artifeecial eye. “ What did 
I always tell you? ” sez he. “ Didn’t I say wid the help of God 
*twould be all right yet ?”’ 

Alas, the new eye was most disappointing. It is true that it 
was not quite so startlingly different in colour from its companion, 
it being a golden hazel, but it was a worse fit. Being a size too 
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small, it either turned quite round in the socket, giving the appear- 
ance of total blindness, or else turned up to heaven, thus giving 
an expression of fervent prayer to the curses which he rained on 
the cook. 

Soon after the advent of the hazel eye, the ‘ Family’ was—as 
Michael described it—‘ greatly upsot’ by the breaking of the 
Master’s collar-bone. Not at all a dangerous or particularly 
painful accident, but—as it happened to be the right collar-bone 
—one fraught with much discomfort, as it made shaving an 
impossibility to a right-handed man. 

Now, being at the best of times of a rather irritable disposition, 
I was driven almost crazy by a two days’ growth of a particularly 
wiry stubble, but it was not until the third day that I did what any 
other member of the household would have done on the first 
morning—sent for Michael. 

‘Certainly, to be sure. Why not?’ was his reply to the 
question whether he could shave or not. But on examining my 
razors, he refused to use them, saying : 

‘°T would take two days to put an edge on ’em, for won of ’em’s 
like a saw an’ th’ other’s more like a file, but ’tis aquil about that, 
for haven’t I more razors of me own than you’d see in many a shop ? 
I’m shavin’ corpses these twinty years or more,’ he continued, 
‘an’ th’ ould custom is that it’s wid their own razors they must get 
the last shave, an’ the man that shaves ’em gets the razor. I'll 
go home an’ bring about a dozen of em back wid me, an’ your 
Honour can pick your choice won out of ’em.’ 

A little later, a large and varied assortment of razors having 
been spread out on the table by the bedside, for me to choose from, 
I picked out one with a black handle that looked newer than the 
others. 

‘I’m in dread you med a bad choice,’ said Michael, rubbing 
the ball of his thumb down the edge ; ‘ your Honour’s beard would 
make a saw of it. There’s no timper in it. Tis poor Patsy Tobin, a 
young boy that never shaved more than two or three times, an’ 
*twas from a pedlar ’twas bought. Now look at this won here, 
“ William Duggan.” There’s great stuff in that. °Tis often I cut 
me corns wid it an’ shaved afther. They don’t make the like at 
all now. “T'was near a hundred years in the family, an’ the son 
was very sorry he didn’t give the last shave himself, so that he 
could keep it; but he didn’t think of it in time, an’ of course it 
wouldn’t be lucky to break the custom.’ 
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i Having gone through the history of the entire armoury, address- 
. ing each razor by the name of its defunct owner, he proceeded to 
6 unfold a parcel which he produced from an inner pocket. 
on 7 : : , , 
‘This,’ said he, ‘is won that I don’t suppose will ever agin be 

- rubbed to a jaw. “Tis the only razor I ever saw that cut a man’s 

‘ throat an’ shaved him afther. 

€ 6 om: : . 9 ° 

ly Tis no use to me, so if your Honour has a taste for it I'll give 

wd it to you an’ welcome.’ 

na This gruesome present having been declined with thanks, and 
‘ William Duggan’ having been carefully stropped, Michael accom- 

. plished a shave that would have done credit to ‘ Truefitt.’ 
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THE BOWL OF ROSES. 
i. 


Ir was on one of those chilly days in late September, which are 
apt to plunge a northern manufacturing city suddenly and irre- 
vocably into winter, that the Rev. Latimer Robinson decided that 
he really would pay a visit to Dr. Enfield, the rising consulting 
physician of Longborough. 

Ever since, three months ago now, his own doctor had told him 
that if the cardiac symptoms continued to be troublesome after his 
annual holiday, he must see Enfield, Mr. Robinson had carried 
@ guinea in his waistcoat pocket : ‘ Just in case, for you never know,’ 
as his wife had said, with a dry insistence which veiled an aching 
heart. And the guinea was wrapped up in paper with ‘ Doctor’s 
fee’ written on it as a reminder lest Mr. Robinson should want to 
give the shilling to one of those sad cases he was so liable to come 
across in his parish, or to bestow it on the blind beggar or the 
pitiful woman with matches who waylaid him in other people’s 
parishes : for that was also the kind of thing ‘ you never knew.’ 

Mr. Robinson would not have consulted the doctor that morning, 
in all probability, if he had not previously come across just such a 
pitiful case. The woman had looked so wretched and the child so 
wan that he was sorely tempted, having no other small change, to 
violate the integrity of the guinea and reduce it to a sovereign. 
He was only restrained by doubts as to whether it would be acting 
quite fairly by his wife, and a theoretical objection against indis- 
criminate almsgiving. He took laborious notes of the case instead, 
and when the woman had moved sullenly away, he realised that he 
was just outside the doctor’s door. This circumstance, together 
with the fact that he felt giddy and very tired, and had been re- 
strained from tampering with the guinea, appeared to his simple 
and pious mind as a ‘leading,’ and straightway he rang the bell 
and asked for an interview with Dr. Enfield. 

While waiting till the doctor could see him, he diverted his 
mind from his faintness and consoled himself for his thwarted 
impulse of kindness by reflecting on the shilling he should put into 
the box at home, which he kept against occasions of this sort in 
order to prevent his theories about indiscriminate charity from 
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becoming an economy. The contents of the box were sent 
periodically to a central relief fund, and Mrs. Robinson would 
shake it a little sadly as the winter wore on: it was apt to be as 
dreadfully heavy as the missionary-box he kept for ‘ unexpected 
mercies.’ 

‘No,’ she said once to a sister-in-law who had been wondering 
why the Robinsons could not afford a longer holiday, ‘I don’t 
say that we ought to be so badly off in a way, though with pew- 
rents going down we’ve only got a little over two hundred a year. 
But Latimer’s a worrying Christian, and when a man has got the 
Gospel on the brain it comes expensive. The Bible’s the Bible ; 
I'd be the last to say it wasn’t—still I could wish sometimes that 
when they were revising it they’d found out that a few things in 
the Sermon on the Mount meant something else, or hadn’t been 
there to start with. It’s not that I complain of Latimer or want 
him altered ; all I say is that when people talk of our having over 
two hundred a year and no children, they don’t know that a lot of 
that two hundred’s just so much Treasure in Heaven.’ 

When Mr. Robinson was asked to ‘ come this way,’ he realised 
that he was feeling a little nervous. This was not merely because 
he thought the doctor would probably tell him that he was going 
to die: for an interview with his tailor or his bishop filled him 
with the same sort of dread. He always expected the worst and 
called this ‘ being prepared.’ A habit of mind which helped, no 
doubt, to make the box for ‘ unexpected mercies ’ so unduly heavy. 

At the present moment he was feeling so tired, and was conscious 
of having felt tired for such a very long time, that it was actually 
less alarming to face anything that the physician might have to 
say than it would have been to reveal his shabbiness and poverty 
to the tailor, or to talk to his highly efficient bishop with the know- 
ledge that he was himself a failure. His chief dread, as he was 
ushered into the consulting-room, was lest the doctor should 
prescribe something terribly expensive like a ‘complete rest and 
change’; for there is only one form of complete rest and change 
which a man in Mr. Robinson’s position can afford. 

The first edge of nervousness on coming face to face with the 
doctor was blunted by his consciousness of the pleasantness of the 
room, and above all by the sight of a bowl of ‘ Madame Ravarys’ 
on the table. He had an unsatisfied passion for all beautiful things, 
especially flowers, and more especially roses. His eyes wandered 
to the roses almost as he said, ‘ How d’you do ?’ 


33—2 
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Stephen Enfield had made a reputation for himself, even outside 
the provinces, in an exceedingly short time ; but there was nothing 
of the freshness of youth about him. He was a wizened, tired- 
faced young man, his hair prematurely touched with grey, with 
reserved, rather cynical eyes, a clever thin-lipped mouth, and 
an air which gave the impression of cold science to the average 
person, and which those who knew the faculty more intimately 
regarded as a hospital pose which he ought to have outgrown 
by now. 

Mr. Robinson did not take in all this; he merely thought that 
the doctor looked young and yet tired, and that his frigid manner 
confirmed an opinion he had heard expressed as to Enfield’s regard- 
ing his patients merely as cases. 

Enfield himself was a little more observant, but not more 
sympathetically so. For he had a bad headache, had had a tedious 
morning’s work, and he disliked clerical patients. This dislike 
arose largely from the fact that being out of sympathy with religion 
he did not like the clergy; but he maintained that parsons were 
troublesome patients to do with, either hippy or obstinate. He 
decided that the parson before him would belong to the latter class. 
The gaunt stooping figure, the sunken weary eyes, and the hollow 
cheeks which the scraggy grizzled beard did not successfully conceal, 
did not suggest the malade imaginaire. His slight acquaintance 
with the clergy served to tell him, by the cut of the man’s coat, 
that he was a Low Churchman, and its shabbiness declared him 
to be poor. 

After listening to Mr. Robinson’s halting and diffident account 
of himself, he said in his chilly drawling voice, ‘You overwork 
yourself, I suppose ? ’ 

‘ Oh, well, one has to do one’s work,’ Mr. Robinson replied with 
@ nervous airiness ; ‘ a clergyman’s life in a poor city parish always 
provides constant employment, and er—curates nowadays, well, 
they are things that one has very frequently to be without. I 
think, too, that perhaps I have wanted a change.’ 

‘Do you like town-life ? ’ 

‘ Well, of course, as to that, one cannot choose one’s lot ; but, 
strictly speaking, no doubt I do not.’ 

‘ How long have you been in this parish ? ’ 

‘ Just twelve years.’ Mr. Robinson said to himself that the 
man made you feel as if you were in a witness-box—which, indeed, 
was exactly where he was. 
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After the doctor had made a few notes, he asked: ‘ And you 
took the good holiday that Dr. Ducker recommended ? ’ 

‘ Well, as a matter of fact I had some difficulty in going away 
as soon as he suggested. But in July we went for our annual 
outing to Margate.’ 

“You enjoyed it ?’ 

‘ Oh, well, these things have their little drawbacks. We were a 
large party ; we were joined by my sister and brother-in-law and 
their little family. It was very wet of course; still it’s always 
enjoyable to be with relations, and there’s always the sea.’ 

The grim young man remarked that the relations and seaside 
lodgings may have been exceptional, but that on the face of it the 
holiday didn’t sound very restful. 

‘You know Margate?’ queried Mr. Robinson with grave 


interest. 
‘More or less. A little to the right, please. Yes, that will 


do nicely.’ 

The lazy voice was a little less cold and detached, and as the 
examination proceeded Enfield became almost pleasant and several 
years younger. Considering the very disagreeable nature of his 
reflections on the incapacity of the average general practitioner and 
of Dr. Ducker in particular—reflections couched in terms which if 
uttered aloud would very properly have shocked a clerical ear—the 
greater pleasantness of his manner and voice was something of an 
achievement. 

The examination concluded, he said, ‘ You ought to have come 
to me before, Mr. Robinson.’ 

‘ Would it have made any difference if I had ?’ 

Mr. Robinson was quite sure that the doctor’s opinion was a 
very grave one, and, quiet as his voice was, his tone suggested this. 

Enfield sounded a little rueful and nervous as he replied : ‘ Well, 
I suppose not, strictly speaking, for when you ought to have been 
taken in hand I was only just leaving school. I should think it’s 
doubtful whether you ought to have taken a town parish, and you 
have certainly stayed there much too long, and have worked too 
hard.’ 

‘I am sorry about it,’ said Mr. Robinson, apologetically, ‘ only, 
after all, these things are God’s ordering.’ 

Enfield did not mean to sniff out loud; it was a nervous accident, 
and to explain away the sniff he said, ‘Oh, quite so! Quite so.’ 
Then he went over to his desk and opened his case-book and 
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pretended to be making a note in it, and wondered how far the man 
realised things, and whether he should have to tell him straight out 
that he hadn’t three months to live. . . . But it was no use ‘ funk- 
ing’ things, the disagreeable moment had got to be faced; and 
the man guessed; he must guess. So he fixed his pen into his 
pocket and was shutting up his case-book in a business-like manner, 
when the patient said pleasantly : 

‘Should I be interrupting, would it unduly detain you, if I 
asked you the name of those beautiful roses in the bowl ? ’ 

‘ « Madame Ravary,” I think,’ said Enfield, a little nonplussed 
at this inappropriate cheerfulness. ‘Are you fond of flowers ? 
You haven’t much of a garden, I suppose ? ’ 

‘TI am exceedingly fond of flowers, almost too fond of them I am 
afraid. No, we have no garden; a useful backyard, exceedingly 
useful, but no garden. We have a window-box, and in the spring 
we have had bulbs in it, but we find that a succession of flowers is 
rather . . . is something in the nature of an encumbrance.’ 

It will be observed that Mr. Robinson was one of those old- 
fashioned people who regard it as a breach of delicacy to suggest 
that they find any difficulty in making both ends meet. At the 
present moment it would have been peculiarly unfortunate, as, while 
he was speaking, Mr. Robinson was making furtive attempts to 
find the elusiv2 guinea in his waistcoat-pocket ; and to call attention 
to your poverty just before you presented the well-dressed owner 
of a luxurious room with a guinea for telling you that you were 
going to die would be so remarkably ill-timed a confidence. 

The guinea safely located, Mr. Robinson said quietly, ‘ You 
think gravely of my case, Dr. Enfield?’ It was hardly a question. 

‘I am afraid I do, Mr. Robinson.’ 

‘ Will it be a matter of many months ?’ 

He spoke as quietly as if he were inquiring the length of time 
of a treatment. 

“Well . . . well no, I hardly think it will.’ 

‘Thank you, very much. Well, I must not detain you.’ Mr. 
Robinson rose and took up his hat. ‘ Perhaps you would be so 
kind as to write to Dr. Ducker, and tell him anything else that 
one ought to know. It would be more comfortable—yes.’ 

His manner was almost businesslike, and his voice was freer 
from nervousness than it had been since he entered the consulting- 
room. While they waited for the ‘taxi’ which the doctor had 
insisted upon calling, Mr. Robinson reverted to the roses again. 
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It seemed a strange way in which to receive a death-warrant, and 
Enfield shivered as he thought to himself how wretched one must 
infer the man’s life to have been. 

A few minutes later he stood at the window watching his patient 
as he made his way to the cab ; as he did so, his look of melancholy 
professional interest changed to one of mingled amazement and 
dismay. Standing near the ‘taxi’ and looking at the clergyman 
with great intensity, was a beautifully dressed girl—just a little 
over-dressed perhaps. The profile that was presented to the 
doctor’s view was of a delicate beauty, a beauty which was sensitive 
and a little sad. When, as she turned away, she glanced towards 
the house, the most remarkable feature of her face was revealed 
in her wonderful grey eyes—eyes that were, perhaps, a little 
too strikingly beautiful, considering that they were being looked 
at from the distance of a first storey window. 

The doctor laughed a little impatiently as he went back to his 
table and began to tidy it up. ‘My dear little Vivien,’ he said, 
‘this won’t do; it won’t do, and I shall have to scold you. Roses 
don’t talk,’ and he took up the bowl of roses and sniffed them ; 
‘but to stand outside my door in the course of your walks abroad 
and see my most highly respectable patients into their carriages 
is a thing the best practice in the world won’t stand. You must 
be told once again that a doctor’s reputation is a fearfully and 
wonderfully delicate affair.’ 

As Mr. Robinson drove home he wondered very much why that 
young girl had looked at him so intently, and where he had seen 
that beautiful sad face before. If she were an actress he might 
just possibly have seen her picture on a postcard in a shop-window. 
(He never went inside a theatre himself.) But she did not resemble 
his idea of an actress. Why did he have a feeling of misgiving about 
her? What lovely roses those were at her waist! Just like those 
beauties the doctor had in the bowl. How fortunate people were ! 
(This proves, perhaps, that roses can talk sometimes and that Mr 
Robinson did not happen to understand the language.) 

But the man’s thoughts quickly turned to the more immediate 
importance of the great change that was to befall him. If the 
doctor had wondered at the unemotional manner in which his 
opinion had been received, Mr. Robinson felt a little guilty about 
it. No doubt to die at fifty-five was rather soon ; no doubt there 
was something in the thought of the preliminary illness which 
made him feel a little cold, like the thought of a tooth being drawn ; 
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yet his first, overwhelming feeling, when he knew that his presenti- 
ments of the last twelve months had proved true, was one of relief. 
He was going to lay down a burden ; he was going to a place where 
he would not feel tired, or sad, or inefficient any more. Whatever 
holy activities awaited him in the life beyond—and that life was as 
tangible a thing to him as New York would have been if he had 
just booked his passage to the States—he felt sure that there would 
be a period of rest for him at first. He found himself beginning 
to sing softly to himself, and pulled himself up in dismay as he 
thought of his wife and what it would mean to her. Dear Marion 
would feel it very much, for no doubt she was really much attached 
to him; in fact they were both, of course, much attached to one 
another. Perhaps it was a little heartless to feel at all happy about 
it, much less to be singing. For the tune he had been humming to 
himself was the chant that went to ‘I was glad when they said 
unto me...’ 


II. 


One morning in November, two months later, Mr. Robinson 
lay in bed with his breakfast half-eaten before him, and two letters 
on the tray. 

One of these was from the bishop. The occasional letter from 
his bishop had required of him of late years an effort of courage to 
open and read it. For there was always the tantalising hope that 
it might contain the offer of a country living, and, judging by 
experience, the probability that it would not. The hopeful forecast 
had always been carefully humble. The vision to be raised of a 
garden, shady churchyard, fields, and larks was to be tempered by 
episcopal fears that the parish was very scattered and much neglected 
and the income attached regrettably small. But for all this 
anxiety to meet fate and a bishop half-way, the letter when finally 
opened had invariably been about something else. There had been 
no reason for such hopes and fears on this occasion ; he had been 
able to look at that grim vista of smoke, roofs, and chimneys which 
the bedroom window commanded with something like complacency ; 
it all mattered so little now. Only when he actually read the 
letter his eyes filled with grateful tears; it was ‘so exceedingly 
kind.’ 

The other letter was from his brother-in-law, James Cruden, 
himself a parson, but a prosperous one. He handed it to his wife 
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with nervous brightness when she brought him his second cup of 
tea, saying as he did so, ‘ Here is a kind letter from dear James.’ 

After various kindly and pious expressions of concern the letter 
ran as follows : 


‘If quite convenient to you I should so much like to pay you a 
visit. I think you will probably feel the need of some one to arrange 
things for you, and I should find no serious difficulty in leaving the 
parish for a week or so. 

‘Is it too late to suggest your consulting another doctor? I 
daresay Dr. Enfield is clever, but he is an atheist, I understand ; 
moreover, a friend of ours knows his mother very well, and she is 
apparently very anxious about him. I gather there is some en- 
tanglement with a woman of bad character. You may not feel 
obliged to see Dr. Enfield again, but should you feel it desirable 
to consult anyone further, as there are so many men of ability and 
proved respectability in Longborough, would you not feel it more 
satisfactory so see some one like Dr. Mason,’ ete. 


Nature must have been thinking of character rather than 
beauty when Mrs. Robinson’s face was moulded, and its originally 
determined outlines had been sharpened and deepened by time and 
worry, by the long struggle to make both ends meet, and by the 
effort to keep her temper with a scheme of things she could have 
planned much better herself. She looked her most forbidding as 
she handed back the letter to her husband ; she was angry because 
she could see that he was worried. 

‘Well, I’m glad you think the letter is kind,’ she said drily ; 
‘for my part I can see nothing but fussing in it from beginning 
to end. As to this about Dr. Enfield being an atheist, it’s 
ridiculous. . . .’ 

‘I think it is a little uncharitable,’ interposed Mr. Robinson 
eagerly. ‘The young man would be reserved about his religious 
feelings I can imagine—young people so often are nowadays, I 
find. But I was very pleased to notice when I once alluded to 
an overruling Providence how emphatically he agreed. As to this 
talk of immorality, he does not at all look that sort of young man ; 
I should be very slow to believe anything against a man’s character 
who behaved with such delicacy and kindness as he did to me in 
refusing to take the fee. No, I think James has been strangely 
misinformed.’ Mr. Robinson was quite agitated. 

“The young man’s clever and he’s kind, and that’s all that 
matters tous. Why, I could see that Dr. Ducker was quite surprised 
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that he said he should come to see you again. I do wish James 
Cruden would manage his own affairs. As to this visit of his . . . 
Can’t you eat a little more, dear? You've eaten nothing this 
morning ; though I’m sure it’s not to be wondered at. . . . Well, 
is it likely that you want visitors ? ’ 

‘But, my dear, he’s my brother-in-law, and it’s such a kind 
thought. I couldn’t bear to hurt his feelings.’ 

‘Oh, I'll manage his feelings. You obviously don’t want him, 
so there’s an end of it.’ 

‘ But, no, my love, indeed I should think I do want him. It’s 
a little sudden that’s all. But perhaps for a short visit 2?’ 

‘Well, dear, we'll see. What is it, Ellen 2’ 

‘It’s a bunch of roses, M’m. A lady brought it’; and Ellen, 
dimpling with smiles and excitement, produced a bunch of gorgeous 
crimson roses, half-open and in bud. 

‘Oh, how kind!’ gasped Mr. Robinson. ‘How exquisite! 
What a colour! What fragrance! How fresh they are! And 
who was the lady 2?’ 

But Ellen didn’t know. The lady had left no name. She 
seemed in a hurry, there was a motor down the street ; she was very 
pretty and she looked rich. Ellen was quite sure she didn’t go to 
St. Thomas’s, and she had never called before. ‘ But I said as how 
pleased the master would be!’ 

‘I am glad you said that,’ said Mr. Robinson solemnly, and 
added eagerly : ‘ It is very mysterious ; but how exceedingly kind ! 
Have we a bowl to put them in, Marion? The doctor had some 
roses in a bowl.’ When the servant had gone he said, ‘ You look 
vexed, dear ?’ 

‘I was just wishing I could have five minutes’ talk with that 
young man’s mother.’ 

‘Mrs. Enfield ? You think she was indiscreet ?’ 

‘Something of that sort,’ said Mrs. Robinson grimly. ‘ Why, 
it’s after ten. I’ll see about a bowl for the roses, and in the mean- 
time I'll stick them into a pudding-basin.’ 


III. 

Other roses followed, so did James. Her husband’s passionate 
anxiety not to hurt anyone’s feelings vanquished Mrs. Robinson. 
She would have stood firm if she could have guessed the degree 
of dread which that very anxiety indicated, but she was no more 
aware of that than he was himself. 
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Mr. Robinson had a genuine respect and admiration for James 
Cruden, but for many years he had been concealing from himself 
the fact that there was no one and nothing in the world that he 
disliked so much as his excellent brother-in-law. ‘ But, after all,’ 
he said to himself as he touched the crimson petals of the roses, 
‘I have so much to be thankful for.’ 

James made them both feel somehow that the end was very near. 
There was a solemn whispering tact in his manner towards his 
sister-in-law that almost suggested to her that the funeral was 
to-morrow. It might be stupid of her to want to forget the sorrow 
that was coming so soon, but it was depressing to be made to 
realise it quite so clearly. 

Mr. Robinson was not destitute of diplomacy in a small way 
where other people’s feelings were concerned, and he was careful 
to tell his wife the night his brother-in-law arrived that dear James 
was really exceedingly kind, because no doubt one often did find 
dear James less trying just at first. But the blend of unnatural 
brightness and muffled solemnity of the visitor’s bedside manner 
was trying to his nerves, and the second night after his arrival 
James succeeded in giving the invalid a thoroughly bad night. 

His conversation through the day had been very largely occupied 
with his ministerial successes, and this depressed Mr. Robinson with 
a consciousness of his own failures; and he lay awake in the 
melancholy half-light of the night-light thinking how very different 
he might and ought to have been. For Mr. Robinson had no 
illusions about himself. He knew that he was a dull preacher, and 
that he had been too long in his parish. He could work and he 
could visit, but he could not organise or start new things. And he 
was out-of-date: he could never talk slang or slap anyone on the 
back. Once he had said that something was ‘ripping,’ and he 
blushed to think how flat it had fallen. He had gone into the young 
men’s parish club-room with the firm intention of slapping 
some one on the back, but everyone stopped talking when he 
came in, as they so often did, and his arm had hung nerveless at 
his side. 

Then he was by nature shy and diffident—he regarded both 
qualities as his besetting sin—and his courage had been put to an 
impossible strain, for he had been brought up to regard it as his duty 
to ask his neighbour in train or tram if he or she were saved. Only 
once or twice in his life had he risen to this ideal of duty ; it more often 
ended in his merely offering to hoid a heavy basket for a tired 
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woman on his right, or in words of eager gratitude on being reminded 
of his umbrella by the possible son of perdition on his left. 

He was sadly conscious of inadequacy as a saver of souls, and in 
the small hours of the morning his thoughts turned to a particular 
instance where lately he had tried and failed. He saw himself once 
again under a gas-lamp somewhere near a theatre, and he saw a girl 
beautiful, but obviously painted, and with tears on her cheek. He 
had passed her, and then, aftera moment’s agony of prayer and 
wrestling with himself, he had turned back and spoken to her. He 
could not at all clearly remember what he had said, the anguish of 
shyness had wiped it from his mind, but he knew that it had been 
something quite inadequate, nothing heart-searching, nothing to 
bring her to repentance. He had felt overwhelmingly sorry for her 
and had said something to that effect. And when the effort. had 
been so painful it seemed such a pity that he had failed. He 
thought of the use that the kind of person he was not would have 
made of the opportunity. As the weary night wore on he prayed for 
the unhappy woman : it was all he could do now. 

The bad night was not a very good preparation for James next 
day, and for the various restless plans he kept on formulating for 
the sick man’s benefit. How nice it would be, for instance, if Mr. 
Grigson, and Grey, and dear old Timmins could come together and 
hold a little prayer-meeting in the sick-room. Mr. Robinson had 
reminded himself once or twice that day that ‘no man dieth to 
himself,’ but he felt and looked disappointingly blank at the sugges- 
tion, and said limply that he would refer the matter to Dr. Enfield, 
who might be coming that evening. 

‘You know, Latimer, as you seem to have taken a fancy to this 
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young man... 
‘I don’t know that I have taken a fancy to him,’ broke in Mr. 


Robinson nervously. ‘ He is being very kind to me, and one always 
feels a deep interest in a young fellow with life before him, and with 
such gifts.’ And he sighed. 

“Well, I only hope he won’t misuse his gifts,’ rejoined the other 
sententiously. ‘From what I hear it’s only too probable. I told 
you, I think, that I heard he was mixed up with a young widow of 
doubtful character—or was it an actress ?—Quite possibly both! ’ 

Mr. Robinson winced. Not only did he dislike the censorious 
tone of the speech, but he began to have misgivings lest there should 
be some truth in the suggestion. James might be uncharitable, the 
gossip he had heard might be based on a misunderstanding, yet his 
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own doctor, who entertained the warmest admiration for Enfield, 
had spoken of him one day in a way that implied a misgiving ; and 
though Mr. Robinson’s knowledge of the world was elementary, he 
had noticed before now that a certain volume of smoke often 
betokens a fire of some sort. 

‘Still,’ he said, ‘even if the young man’s life was not quite 
satisfactory, I don’t see that one can do anything except, of 
course, ...’ 

‘Well, what I mean is that, considering that he has taken a 
fancy to you, apparently, might you not regard it perhaps, my 
dear brother, as a precious opportunity ?’ 

For James Cruden was annoyed at being made to feel 
uncharitable. 

It seemed to Mr. Robinson that a yawning gulf had opened 
at his feet. ‘No doubt you are right,’ he said faintly ; ‘1 never 
thought of that.’ 

Then his brother-in-law thought he looked tired, and touched 
with a vague compunction, he told him that he must not worry 
about that or anything else, and that he would leave him to 
rest with the door ajar in case he wanted anything. 

At first Mr. Robinson could only feel intensely wretched, and 
checked himself for wishing that when Dr. Enfield came to-night he 
would find him dead. Then he said to himself that sufficient for the 
day was the evil thereof, and that after all dear James had gone 
downstairs and he was alone. Then he did a thing that he knew 
was very ridiculous indeed. He made a little well in the bed- 
clothes just below his pillow ; then he lifted the bowl of roses from 
the table by his side and so arranged it in the folds that the petals 
almost touched his face. It was very sentimental and extravagant 
of course, but he did long so to have those lovely fragrant silent 
things close to him ; and it would only be for a few minutes, and no 
one need find out. 

The roses were that morning’s gift, and he wondered again who 
the giver was. His wife had admitted to having caught a glimpse 
of her, and had said a little drily that she had a pretty face. Mr. 
Robinson had sometimes thought his wife a little unkindly 
prejudiced against a pretty face. ‘ After all,’ as he had once sug- 
gested, ‘ it is one of those things that cannot be helped.’ Where- 
upon Mrs. Robinson had retorted that for her part she thought 
@ lot of it could very often. She probably thought so now, and 
that was why her tone had been a little dry. Foctunately it would 
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never have occurred to her husband that a woman who painted 
herself, which was his old-fashioned description of ‘ making-up,’ 
would leave flowers on a dying clergyman. But he told his wife 
that if the lady ever did express any wish to see him he should 
not like her to be refused. For he had a vague feeling that she 
was in trouble: he connected her somehow with the young lady 
with the sad beautiful face whom he had seen that day when he 
consulted Dr. Enfield. 

The next thing that he was conscious of was a feeling of dampness, 
and then a pair of humorous tired eyes looking into his own. 
The doctor was mopping the sheet, and the bowl with the roses 
a little disarranged was on the table again. 

“I meant to pay you a surprise visit, and I seem to have come 
in the nick of time,’ said Enfield, and softly and deftly he arranged 
a towel over the wet sheet, deaf to the patient’s incoherent apologies 
and shamefaced explanations. ‘No, it’s all right. Don’t ring 
the bell; I don’t want anybody. I always do that sort of thing 
when I have influenza. What with spilling vases and cigarette 
ash I’m never fit to be seen. So you’ve been asleep. That’s 
right.’ 

Enfield had told Dr. Ducker that he was interested in watching 
the effect of a new anodyne he was trying on Mr. Robinson, but that 
was not all the reason why he came; he was also interested in 
making further acquaintance with the most patient person he had 
ever come across, who was possessed of that ‘ exceedingly useful 
backyard’ and of absolutely no sense of humour. The little 
incident of the rose-bowl brought Mr. Robinson still more within 
range of his difficult sympathies. The man was a crank, a piteous 
crank, but a crank with delightful humanities. 

That bare, gloomy, poverty-stricken bedroom with its little 
gas fire, its drab wallpaper, its threadbare carpet, the grey view 
of sky and housetops to be seen over the white-shrouded windows, 
the faded photographs upon the wall, the framed text above the 
gas-bracket, ‘Be not weary in well-doing,’—these things, and 
the sick man’s evident pleasure in seeing him, stirred a deeper 
emotion of pity and humility within him than he had experienced 
for many years. 

He was gravely and sympathetically attentive to Mr. Robinson’s 
diffident account of himself, and when it was clear to him that he 
did not want to dwell further on his symptoms he talked in a 
light amusing way about a hospital experience of the day before, 
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and made his patient laugh with real amusement for the first time 
for many weeks. 

‘I won’t talk to him about his soul to-day,’ thought Mr. 
Robinson, ‘he is being so pleasant, and I’m so tired. I'll just 
try to talk to him about himself.’ 

‘It’s so nice of you to come to see me,’ he said. ‘ It’s so very 
delightful to have a visitor.’ 

‘Don’t you have plenty of visitors ? ’ 

‘Oh, yes, yes. I didn’t mean that exactly. People look in, 
only when they know one is dying I think it makes them a little 
shy and awkward. Oh, my curate comes in quite often to consult 
me about things, and my dear wife is never long absent, and then 
I have my brother-in-law staying with me.’ 

‘Is he the parson I met in the hall?’ 

‘Yes, it would be. But a most excellent man and exceedingly 
kind.’ 

‘Oh, no doubt; that’s the way with relations; but the drawback 
to them in illness, I find, is that they are mixed up with all sorts 
of worrying things that are all very important and nice, but which 
you don’t want to think about just then.’ 

‘ Now, how true that is—how perfectly true! And yet there 
is nothing like family life and family ties, is there ?’ 

‘Nothing whatever, I should imagine,’ said Enfield in a tone 
that was carefully expunged of all dryness. 

‘And yet . . . yet you are not married ?’ 

‘No, I’ve kept clear of matrimony so far,’ said Enfield airily. 

* You will, I hope, pardon me for suggesting that I think that is 
a pity.’ Mr. Robinson sounded very much in earnest. 

‘ You think so ?’ 

The question was asked simply by way of saying something in 
order to keep a straight face in view of the mental picture of the 
joys of married life with Mrs. Robinson ; but the effort to sound 
grave invested his voice with a solemnity which misled his 
hearer. 

‘I do think so,’ Mr. Robinson said with much grave sweetness, 
as he laid his large bony hand gently on the doctor’s sleeve. 
‘Marriage can be such a very happy thing, that I don’t think it’s 
to be lightly forgone. And you know, with your cleverness and 
your attractions, you would be able to win the affections of the 
sort of girl who can make a man so very happy. I don’t mean 
to say, of course, that there are no trials even in a happy marriage, 
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but there is a greater blessedness, and the ties are such sweet 
and wholesome ties.’ 

Enfield felt as if he had wien walked into the middle of 
a fire; he had not felt so acutely uncomfortable for a long time, 
and he did not feel the less uncomfortable that he did not conceive 
it possible that Mr. Robinson could know anything about his private 
life. He was secretive and cautious, and if his mother suspected 
things, she lived in London, had few acquaintances in Longborough, 
and had every reason to keep her tearful suspicions to herself. 
Generally he found no difficulty in snubbing people, but to snub 
this particular person was not to be thought of. The miserable 
perplexities of his moral position crowded upon him, and a short 
night’s rest followed by a busy morning helped to make them 
overwhelming. There came a lump in his throat; he released his 
arm from Mr. Robinson’s fingers, rose, and crossed to the fireplace 
and gazed at a photograph of parish workers with unseeing eyes. 
His action and his silence cried aloud of trouble. Mr. Robinson 
said nothing, but there was a force outside himself compelling the 
young man to speak which he was too clever to understand. 

‘I know, of course, that there’s a lot in what you say,’ he said 
hoarsely, ‘but you don’t understand. There’s such a thing as 
caring for a woman you can’t marry, isn’t there ?’ 

‘ That is very difficult and painful.’ Mr. Robinson’s voice ached 
with sympathy as he spoke. 

‘It’s quite abominably difficult and painful; but I really don’t 
know why I should bother you with my difficulties.’ 

‘I know something of the difficulty myself,’ said Mr. Robinson, 
turning a little pink. 

Enfield dropped the eyeglass with which he had been surveying 
‘your sincere well-wishers the Sunday School Teachers of St. 
Botolph’s,’—he dropped it very suddenly, and said ‘Indeed’ in a 
voice which was creditably uncoloured by surprise. 

‘Years ago,’ went on Mr. Robinson softly, but with evident 
effort, ‘many, many years ago I was engaged to be married to a 
very sweet young girl: She—she met some one else, a more attrac- 
tive man than I was. At first nothing seemed worth living for; I 
was so unhappy that I should have been glad to die. And then 
she married him and I had to tear the thought of her out of my 
heart ; and I think that was more difficult even than doing without 
her. Well, it didn’t seem possible to put any heart into one’s work 
or to live for other people, but with God’s help it did become 
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possible. I lived it down, and then other blessings came. It 
mayn’t have been just the life one had planned for oneself ; but 
after all one knew that one had done right, and there’s nothing 
that’s quite such a comfort as that.’ And pain and nervousness 
melted in the last words into a tone of great satisfaction. 

‘You're a very good man,’ said the doctor a little huskily, 
when Mr. Robinson had ended. He was on the verge of saying, 
‘ But the trouble is that I’m not,’ but a look at his patient decided 
him that rather than worry the poor old thing any more he must 
continue to be a fraud, and he sat down again by the bedside and 
said instead, ‘ It’s awfully nice of you to talk like this and to care 
about my happiness, but you mustn’t upset yourself, you know.’ 
And he took his patient’s pulse in such a final and professional 
manner that it was difficult for Mr. Robinson to believe that he 
had a private life at all. 

‘ Those are beautiful roses,’ said Enfield. ‘I saw some like them 
in the market this morning.’ 

“Do you often buy flowers ?’ 

The doctor inwardly cursed himself for a silly ass, and perhaps 
his expression was not quite so professional as he replied: ‘ Yes, 
fairly often : I’m keen on flowers. Why I must have dropped one 
of the roses at the period of the deluge. There’s a beauty there by 
the table-leg. Let’s rescue it.’ 

The rescue involved Enfield’s groping for it on all-fours, and Mr. 
Robinson was too busy protesting and apologising and telling him 
how exceedingly kind he was to notice anything peculiar in the 
doctor’s look when, having recovered the rose, he stood gazing at it. 
It was a white rose with a curious green flaw on one of the petals. 
But the professional man and the clever man completely disappeared 
as he looked at it, and left nothing behind but youth and wonder 
and dismay. . 

‘ Where did the roses come from ?’ he asked. His voice was a 
little constrained, which was hardly surprising as he was quite 
certain that he had bought that particular bunch of roses in the 
flower-market that morning. 

‘ Well, that ’s the strange part of it,’ said Mr. Robinson a little 
shyly, ‘ for I don’t know at all. For the last month a lady has left 
me some roses every week ; these came this morning. It is more 
than kind of her, for they must be expensive now.’ 

‘I daresay she can afford it; they are not always expensive.’ 
Enfield proceeded to take out his pen and write a prescription, and 
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Mr. Robinson was so relieved that he had not perpetrated one of 
those jokes James was so fond of about ‘the mysterious admirer’ 
or the * fair unknown,’ that he did not observe that Enfield’s tone 
was a little grim. 

The prescription took some thought. The thoughts ran as 
follows: ‘Supposing I do it and blow public opinion! I should 
never like that nice wholesome girl I might marry one half so well, 
and she wouldn’t love me half so well either. Oh, but what would 
the Mater say! And oh, I wonder, I do wonder what Mr. Robinson 
would say! I’m not at all sure that he wouldn’t give me his blessing. 
But what a madman I am!’ 

‘No, I quite understand, Mr. Robinson; but it won’t impair 
your faculties in any way : just make you a little more comfortable, 
Ihope. You'll still be able to enjoy the roses and do a little match- 
making forme. They must ring me up to-morrow if you don’t feel 
so well,’ 

When Enfield had gone Mr. Robinson’s eyes filled with tears. 
The young man was a dear fellow, a very dear fellow, but he felt 
convinced now that all was not well with him. He must try to 
speak more definitely to him about his soul to-morrow ; a more able 
person in his place would have done so to-day, no doubt. ‘ And 
he won’t understand,’ he thought ; ‘ and he ’ll think it a poor return 
for all his kindness,’ 

Still God would provide a way: he would take comfort in that. 


IV. 


When Mr. Robinson realised that he had forgotten to ask the 
doctor’s leave to have the ‘ gathering of old friends ’ in his room, he 
felt obliged to atone for the omission by calling it an exceedingly nice 
idea and imploring James to make all necessary arrangements. 
When he also found that these arrangements caused their organiser 
to be absent from the house for the whole morning he saw the hand of 
Providence very clearly in the whole affair, and would like to have 
put a shilling in the box for ‘ unexpected mercies,’ only he was afraid 
that it might seem to imply that he was not very fond of dear James. 

The prayer-meeting was to be at half-past five, but early in the 
afternoon Mrs. Robinson had telephoned to Enfield to say that she 
did not think her husband so well. The patient was not conscious 
himself of feeling worse ; he was a little drowsy, but that was ‘ that 
young man’s fault.’ 
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As the twilight drew on he asked his wife to light the small lamp 
on the table where the bowl of roses stood. ‘ We won’t have the gas 
just yet, if you don’t mind being idle for a little.’ And while he 
seemed to be sleeping she sat beside him till the lights of the town 
began to twinkle and the smoke of far-off furnaces to glow upon the 
horizon. The light of the little lamp and the roses beside it seemed 
a protest of life and colour in the gathering darkness of the room. 

There came a ring at the door-bell, and he opened his eyes and 
said : 

‘Go down, dear, will you, and see who it is.’ 

She thought it was the doctor, but the little maid met her in the 
hali with a sheaf of lilies in her arms. ‘It’s the lady,’ she said; 
‘she ’s asking after the master and she’s brought these.’ 

Mrs. Robinson brushed past the girl and went to the door, where 
she saw a beautiful young woman with handsome furs and an 
expression of frightened sadness, 

‘I’m so sorry,’ she stammered : ‘I’m afraid Mr. Robinson is 
worse.’ 

‘ He would like to see you,’ said Mrs. Robinson with set face and 
voice. ‘ Will you come this way ?’ 

The beautiful young woman followed, nervous and reluctant, 
but helpless to argue. As they passed through the little hall a door 
opened and James Cruden, looking very solemn and important, 
tiptoed into the passage. 

‘I am sure you will understand, my dear Madam,’ he said with 
pompous sadness, ‘but Mr. Robinson is exceedingly ill: it is 
hardly fitting, I think. . .” 

‘He wishes to see this lady—that is enough,’ Mrs. Robinson 
said coldly. ‘She has been very kind.’ 

‘But you don’t understand,’ broke in the girl desperately, 
a flood of crimson suffusing her face. ‘This gentleman is quite 
right: it’s not fitting. I’m the actress, Vivien Ellis. No doubt 
you’ve heard all about me, and more than all.’ Then less bitterly, 
but with a quiver in her voice, she added: ‘ Mr. Robinson once 
did me a kindness ; but, of course, I can’t see him.’ 

She turned from the astonished stare of James Cruden, and 
made as if to go, but Mrs. Robinson laid a hand upon her arm, and 
said firmly : ‘No, I know he wants to see you. Will you please 
come upstairs ? ’ 

Mr. Robinson was not asleep, but he felt strangely drowsy, and 
things seemed unreal and far away. Sometimes the room would 
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seem dark, sometimes it would be full of a mysterious light ; some- 
times there would be the sound of voices, sometimes it was very 
silent and there was nothing to be heard but his uneven breathing. 
But he heard his wife quite distinctly when she said, ‘ The lady 
who brought the roses is here; would you like to see her ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Mr. Robinson faintly, ‘I should. Let her come in.’ 

Mrs. Robinson motioned to the trembling girl to come forward, 
and then left them alone together. 

Mr. Robinson saw his visitor clearly as she passed by the lamp 
before coming into the shadow by the bedside. He did not know 
that she was Vivien Ellis, nor that she was the woman he had seen 
in the street that night : he only knew quite certainly that she was a 
sinner and unhappy. 

“You have been so kind to me,’ he said feebly. ‘ What has 
made you so kind to me ?’ 

She knelt by his side and said softly and brokenly : ‘ You were 
once very good to me. I am an actress, and one night after I had 
been acting I was standing at the stage-door waiting for someone; 
and I had been crying, for I was very unhappy, and you stopped 
to speak to me. I wasn’t what you thought I was, but I don’t 
think I was much better, for I was spoiling a good man’s life. You 
touched me on the arm and said, “ God help you, my child, and 
God bless you.” And when you had turned away, you’d been 
so good and so kind, suddenly I saw that everything was all 
wrong and I’ve never been happy since.’ And she wept. 

‘My child, you have left Him, but you must go back to Him.’ 

‘I can’t go back to him now,’ she whispered ; ‘ he’s dead.’ 

‘No, but He ’s alive—He’s alive for evermore. And, my dear, 
He wants you.’ 

The voice was very tender, very remote. 

‘But you don’t know,’ she sobbed. ‘I’m wicked. I love 
some one so much and he can’t marry me, he mustn’t marry me. 
It’s so hard to give him up.’ 

‘ But if you love him, my child, if you love him, nothing’s too 
hard. . . . And God loves him better than you can.’ 

There seemed an anguished whisper of ‘ Vivien’ that beat 
against her brain ; but she turned a deaf ear to it as she cried : ‘ I’ll 
give him up. Oh, yes, I'll give him up. Only, because I love him 
so, when you are with God you'll remember me ? ’ 

She kissed the wasted hand, and her tears fell upon it as he 
murmured his faint ‘ God bless you !’ 
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‘Vivien!’ And she looked up now with a start of dismay. 
In the gloom at the opposite side of the bed stood Stephen Enfield, 
his fingers on his patient’s wrist, his flushed and troubled face 
turned towards her. It was only for a brief second that he looked 
at her before he said softly, ‘ Tell her to come! ’ but in that second 
that their eyes met she saw something very new and strange. 
Through the tears in her own eyes she saw the tears in his. 

She rose, and with one swift backward look of awestruck pity 
went softly and quickly out of the room. 

Enfield knelt down by the bedside and supported the dying 
man’s head on his arm, and Mr. Robinson looked up into his face 
with a last flicker of pleasure in his fading eyes as he said : 

‘That was the dear lady who has been so kind to me; the 


lady who brought the roses.’ 
Newton ApDAMs., 





SIXTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS. 
NEARING JORDAN. 


BY SIR HENRY LUCY. 


CHAPTER X. 


FIRST CHAPTER OF GENESIS OF THE HOME RULE BILL, 


Tue first Home Rule Bill was drafted by Mr. Chamberlain in 
collaboration with Sir Charles Dilke, and in collusion with Mr. 
Parnell. It was wrecked by Lord Hartington, a curious concatena- 
tion of circumstances in view of the momentous changes, in two 
cases tragic, that befell these four men within the narrow space of 
twelve months. 

The earliest authorised intimation of the circumstances reached 
me from Sir Charles Dilke eight years after their accomplishment. 
His communication arose upon a ‘Cross Bench’ article in the 
Observer, a series of which he was a diligent reader, always 
delighted to correct me if I fell into error upon any minutia of 
the facts with which he was crammed. Dealing with what took 
place in May 1885, when Dilke and Chamberlain, with the approval 
of Parnell, submitted to the Cabinet a scheme of Home Rule for 
Ireland going far beyond anything Gladstone had at the time 
advocated, I said it had been ‘rejected.’ Promptly came Dilke’s 
correction. 


*Pyrford Rough, near Woking: November 2, 1893, 

‘ My pear Lucy,—The Chamberlain-Parnell National Council 
Scheme was not rejected. With the exception of Granville all 
the Peers were against it; all the Commoners save Hartington in 
its favour. That made an equal division. 

‘The Scheme proposed an elective Irish National Council with 
a Central Board armed with executive and administrative powers. 
Gladstone, after some hesitation, declared himself in its favour, 
but was not able to carry with him even the necessary majority 
ofone. Had it been otherwise Hartington doubtless would straight- 
way have resigned. 

‘I had not a hand in the preparation of the Scheme, but I had 
to obtain the consent of certain persons to it. 

‘Yours faithfully, 
CaaRLEs DILKE.’ 
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This last sentence is doubtless an allusion to Dilke’s corre- 
spondence with Parnell which resulted in the Irish Leader’s expressed 
approval of the scheme, and giving an undertaking that in considera- 
tion of its being submitted to Parliament in the form of a Bill, no 


~ opposition would be offered to the renewal of the Coercion Act for 


a limited period and in modified form. 

In his ‘ Life of Gladstone,’ published ten years after Dilke wrote 
to me, Lord Morley sketches in outline what Dilke calls the 
Chamberlain-Parnell Scheme. At the present moment, with the 
Home Rule Bill once more, presumably for the last time, occupying 
the attention of Parliament and the country, it is interesting to 
consider the terms of a plan which, had it been carried through 
the Cabinet in May 1885, would have satisfied the Irish Party, 
retained the services of Mr. Chamberlain under Gladstone’s premier- 
ship, averted the disruption of the Liberal Party, and changed 
the course of English history running through a stirring period of 
nineteen years. 

The main principle was the creation of a system of representative 
county government in Ireland. Upon this basis was to be built up 
a Central Board seated in Dublin, in the main executive and adminis- 
trative, but endowed with power to make by-laws, raise funds and 
pledge public credit by such methods as Parliament should ordain. 
The Central Board would take over education, public works, 
poor law and sanitary administration. The whole charge of 
justice, police, and prisons would remain with the executive. The 
Board would be chosen by the Representative County Boards, 
whose election was the direct action of the people. By way of 
sop to Members of the Cabinet and others not disposed to 
follow Mr. Chamberlain too far, a clause was to be inserted in the 
Bill providing that property should have a specially enlarged 
representation on the Board. 

Gladstone, after full consideration, accepted these proposals 
and was willing to embody them in a Bill. Lord Hartington was 
as obdurate against this tentative conversion of the Cabinet to Home 
Rule principles as he proved when, less than a year after, he worked 
hand in hand with Mr. Chamberlain, who, dissenting from Gladstone’s 
own Bill, led into revolt the flower of the Liberal flock. On a 
division there was, as Dilke states in his letter, a tie, and the Bill 
was dropped—not to say ‘ rejected.’ 

I observe in a letter to one of his colleagues, quoted by Lord 
Morley, that Gladstone, with characteristic amplitude of words, 
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described the result as ‘the negative of what was either a majority 
or a moiety of the entire Cabinet.’ 

At this crisis the spirit of prophecy was upon the veteran 
statesman. When this epoch-making Cabinet broke up—it was 
May 9, 1885—he turned to one of his colleagues and said; ‘ Ah, 
they will rue this day.’ Writing to Lord Spencer, the Viceroy of 
Ireland, he said : 


‘The scheme for a Central Board is dead for the present only. 
It will quickly rise again as I think, perhaps in larger dimensions.’ 

A passage in a letter to Lord Hartington, dated May 30, 1885, 
presents striking testimony to Gladstone’s foresight, piercing the 
political horizon far beyond the ken of his contemporaries. 

“I am deeply convinced,’ he wrote, ‘that the measure [Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Home Rule Bill] will, especially if accompanied 
in similar measures elsewhere (e.g. in Scotland), be good for the 
country and the Empire.’ 

In connection with Mr. Asquith’s Bill now before Parliament, 
the idea that it is the first step towards the establishment of Home 
Rule all round within the limits of Great Britain and Ireland is 
a commonplace argument and assertion. I heard all the debates in 
Parliament on the Home Rule Bills of 1886 and 1893. I do not 
recall any reference to this extended programme. Certainly no 
organised effort was made to establish the principle. 

In the Home Rule Bill just now passing through the final stages 
which by operation of the Parliament Act will add it to the 
Statute Book, the Central Board is openly and officially described 
as the Irish Parliament. It is, moreover, armed with powers, ad- 
ministrative and executive, exceeding those affright at which drew 
Lord Hartington over to the majority of Peers in the Cabinet of 
1885, and wrecked Mr. Chamberlain’s Home Rule Bill. 


CHAPTER XI. 


MR. PUNCH’S YOUNG MEN (continued). DU MAURIER AND 
LINLEY SAMBOURNE. 


My long connection with Punch brings me weekly a stream of 
letters from all parts of the world. Many are of the personally 
friendly style of the subjoined, which bears neither address nor 
date ; 
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‘O raRE ToBy,—Your honest bark is one of the delights of my 
Life. I never heard you growl yet, Good Dog. I hope you may 
long continue to sit (on your tail) in the Temple of the Great God 
Gab and never suffer the indignity of a Muzzle. Tho’ Gold Muzzles 
do not hurt like the Wire ones. May you never get Hydro Phobia 
or have cause to yelp or whine unless you develop currishness. 
But you are of too good a Breed for that. I am an old dog but 
since my Puppyhood I have never heard a more delightful Bark 
than yours. Good Dog Good Dog. Cudden Jack. P.S. My love 
and respects to your revered Master the Guide Philosopher and 
Friend of Humanity, Punch the Great. C. J.’ 


Of graver character is the following, interesting as recalling an 
historical controversy. The writer at the date held high office 
in Lord Salisbury’s Administration, and has since filled an even 
more important position. 


«July 2, 99. 

‘My prEar Lucy,—I have always experienced such kindness at 
your hands that I think you will forgive me even for interfering 
in what does not concern me. I have only read the open letter to 
Milner in the last Punch this moment and I confess I am red- 
hot with indignation. I cannot trust myself to write what I 
think of this stab in the back to a public servant who has never 
yet failed his country, who is now on duty in the most difficult 
and critical part of the whole Empire, and who cannot defend 
himself. I will content myself with saying that I could in a short 
conversation prove to any fairminded man on the Staff of Punch, 
and I believe that definition includes the whole Staff, that every 
hostile comment (contained in this letter) on Milner is unfair, 
being based either on imperfect knowledge or misapprehension. 

‘You may be perfectly certain that it will be, has already 
been, by telegraph, taken in South Africa as Punch’s verdict: 
on Milner, and it will excite the bitterest resentment in the mind 
of every colonist of British extraction. May I point out that 
in my experience such a letter is without a precedent in the annals 
of Punch? Punch is always fair, even to politicians, generous 
to public servants who are not politicians. 

‘ Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 


Not the least pleasant portion of my correspondence consists 
of letters addressed to ‘My Baronite’ when he solely assisted his 
revered Chief, ‘The Baron de Bookworms,’ in reviewing books for 
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Punch readers. This undated letter is from an American lady 
who became the wife of Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. The book 
alluded to was her brother’s graphic narrative of mountain-climbing 
in South Africa. 


2 Green Street, Grosvenor Square. 

‘Dear Mr. Lucy,—The Review in Punch far exceeds our 
expectations and we are filled with pride at seeing such mention 
of the ponderous book under that well-loved cover! Indeed of 
all the reviews (nor has there been cause to complain either of 
their length or tone) it is the only one that gives me just exactly 
this pleasurable feeling. 

‘What responsible people you are, to be sure, who keep alive 
for us, like a little wax taper burning before our altar of the ideal, 
this good old wise Punch. I firmly believe it helps you having 
such a cover to live up to. I was brought up to feel an English 
child in America and I associate Punch with my first knowledge 
of England, my first sight of smooth turf and daisies that open and 
shut—real daisies—smooth, well-fed-looking dray-horses and the 
other striking features of a country for which I cherished a passionate 
longing and adoration, at a time when I scarcely dared hope I| 
might one day live in it. 

‘I have ceased to notice much the turf, the daisies, or the 
dray-horses. These and most other important features have 
grown familiar. But the adoration for Punch has survived many 
rude shocks, and if I were far away a sight of it, or a reading of 
“Toby, M.P.’s Diary,” would do very well to revive it. 

‘Ever yours truly, 
CaROLINE FiTzMAvRICE.’ 


Reviewing ‘ The Virginian,’ I noted what on the face of it 
seemed a remarkable coincidence. The Virginian is a cowboy of 
ordinary birth and the average manner of his class. Ennobled 
by a fine nature, he rises beyond his comrades’ sometimes almost 
beastly habits, and in varied circumstances plays the part of the 
simple gentleman. 

More than twenty years ago, crossing the Atlantic, I made the 
acquaintance of a remarkable man. It was at the time when 
American cattle-ranches were, in the matter of yield to the investor, 
equivalent to what South African goldmines later became. Of this 
particular ranchman, known as The Colonel, it was whispered about 
the steamer in awestruck voice that his income amounted to ‘a 
sovereign a minute.’ I got to know the Colonel very well. In 
conversation on deck after dinner, whilst the great steamer made 
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its way westward over the darkened sea, he told me the story of his 
life. He was a tall, handsome, well-dressed man, with a certain 
reserve of manner indicating aristocratic birth and breeding. This 
made the more startling a habit he had of suddenly breaking off 
into the most horrible bout of swearing. Whenever this happened 
he pulled himself up short, and, turning to me gravely, bowed his 
head, and said, ‘ Excuse; kotation.’ Then he went on again with 
slow-spoken speech, revealing a mind pure and poetic as that of 
a little child. 

Carrying letters of high recommendation, he had been presented 
to Queen Victoria at Windsor Castle. It is terrible to think of the 
consequences supposing the Colonel lapsed into a vein of ‘ kotation ’ 
in the hearing of appalled Majesty. I did not question him on the 
subject, but assumed he avoided the pitfall. He was now hastening 
back to his home in a Western State on receipt of a cable message 
announcing the illness of ‘a school-marm’ whose acquaintance on 
the ranch he had made when still a cowboy, whom he dearly loved, 
and whom he, without betraying his secret, saw married to the 
man she loved, a comrade cowboy. 

Readers of ‘The Virginian’ will remember how closely this 
strange incident in real life is followed in Owen Wister’s fine 
romance. Reading his Punch in far-off Indiana, Mr. Wister wrote 
the following interesting letter addressed to “My Baronite’ at 
the office in Bouverie Street : 


‘Your notice of “The Virginian” has reached me; and I 
want not only to tell you of the pleasure its cordiality gave me, 
but also that your actual ranchman is another of those coincidences 
not infrequent, but for ever amazing. This man and his sweetheart 
(in “ The Virginian”) and their fortunes are entirely imaginary. 
Once—though this is a slight example—I made an imaginary 
Bishop of Wyoming preach in a black coat because the railway had 
sent his vestments wrong. Three or four years later I met the 
real Bishop, who told me that I had described almost accurately 
a misadventure that had befallen him. He said that after reading 
the story he always wanted to make my acquaintance, and ask 
how I had heard something which had not made sufficient impression 
on him to become one of his anecdotes. Well-——I hadn’t heard it. 
The railway had often sent my clothes wrong, and that was the 
whole bottom of the matter. 

‘My reason for choosing a school-marm for the heroine was 
merely because, in the days I attempted to record, school-marms 
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were about the only decent spinsters penetrating that wild country 
whom cowboys were likely to meet.’ 


At the weekly Punch dinner du Maurier sat at the end of the 
table to my left, too far removed for intimate conversation. His 
immediate companion was William Bradbury, occupying the vice- 
chair. Bradbury had to leave shortly after ten o’clock to catch 
a homeward-bound train. When he had gone I sometimes slipped 
into his seat and listened whilst du Maurier, mellowed by his claret, 
soothed by his cigarette, delightfully chatted. For some time 
preceding his death he was sorely hampered with weakness in his 
single eye, a growing defect that had much to do with turning 
his attention to literature. ‘If I cannot see to draw,’ he said, ‘I 
can manage to dictate for the Press.’ He came comparatively 
late in life into the field of Literature, but he reaped a bountiful 
harvest. 


From George du Maurier. 


‘New Grove House, Hampstead Heath: June 3, ’91. 
“My prar Lucy,—Many thanks for your kind letter (which I 
shall ever value) about Trilby, the daughter of my old age. I am 
indeed proud to think she beguiled your weariness instead of 
sending you to sleep, and that you are not insensible to “ the 
charms of my literary style!” I hope she will go on pleasing you 
till she departs this life—which she is committed to do in the 
August number of Harper’s Magazine—and that Mrs. Lucy will 

drop a tear! With kind regards to you both ; 
‘ Yours ever, 
G. pu Maurier.’ 


Though ‘ Trilby ’ brought du Maurier fullest fame and, including 
receipts for stage rights, larger fortune, he agreed with me in 
preferring his earlier work, his first novel, ‘ Peter Ibbetson.’ 


‘Drawing again in fear and trembling,’ he wrote to me from 
New Grove House, Hampstead Heath, on January 20, 1892. 
“The beastly spot in my eye is still there but much smaller and I 
try to look round it. I hope soon to dine in Bouverie Street. I 
have been beastly ill since I came back.’ 


Under his signature is a dainty drawing of a winged Cupid 
with eyes bandaged writing on a scroll resting on his knee. 
I find the following entry in my Diary under date March 7, 1902: 
“Dined last night with Sir George Trevelyan. Had the good 
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fortune to sit at dinner next to one of the Trilby set who larked 
and worked in the studio of M. Gleyre at Paris in the early fifties. 
Few, including du Maurier who immortalised the story of their 
student days, are now alive. My fellow-guest, though he does 
not play a prominent part in the novel, has since risen to 
the highest pinnacle of the profession at whose beginnings Trilby 
ministered. Up to the last he preserved the intimate relations 
with du Maurier opened in those far-off days. After the lapse of 
nearly half a century scenes they lived through together remained 
vividly in his mind. The two shared the same studio. Du Maurier, 
he testified, was the life and soul of the party that used to gather 
within its shabby walls to spend the evening after dinner. 
‘Amongst its rare and prized pieces of furniture was a piano, 
at which du Maurier was constantly playing when he ought to 
have been working. He had a beautiful tenor voice, and was 
always ready to oblige with a song. The two fellow-students 
foregathered when they returned to London, though not living 
in such intimate connection. At that epoch du Maurier de- 
veloped a dangerous tendency towards laziness. He had obtained 
a foothold on Punch, which, owing to this characteristic, he 
was in danger of losing. Mark Lemon, then editor, found it 
necessary to talk seriously to him on the subject. Soon after 
du Maurier married, and the course of his life changed. He took 
the editor’s warning to heart, buckled to his work, and speedily rose 
to the pre-eminence on the Punch staff maintained to the last.’ 
Whistler for some time held over the head of du Maurier a threat 
of an action for libel arising out of the publication of ‘ Trilby.’ 
The passage upon which complaint was founded does not appear 
in the book-form of the novel. This was disappointing to readers, 
who clamoured for it at all the libraries. Whistler also threatened 
an action against Messrs. Harper, in whose popular magazine the 
serial story first ran. Much to du Maurier’s chagrin, they agreed 
to publish an apology, and moreover sent Whistler a cheque for 10/., 
a modest solatium ostensibly designed to cover the preliminary 
charges of his solicitor. They also undertook to withdraw from 
circulation any copies in hand of the number of Harper in which 
the alleged offence was committed. This was certainly an act of 
self-abnegation, since the public, put on the scent, and at fault 
in hunting up the novel, harked back to pick up this March number. 
Those who failed lost very little. I read the novel as it came 
out in the magazine, and, though pretty well acquainted with 
Whistler, failed to recognise in the slightly sketched character of 
1 Sir Edward Poynter, P.R.A. 
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Sibley—a person quite immaterial to the course of the story—any 
suggestion of resemblance to a genial friend. I asked several other 
more intimate of Whistler’s acquaintances whether, having read the 
novel in serial form, they recognised ‘ Jemmy ’ through the vaporous 
figure of Sibley. In all cases the answer was in the negative. 
This was secretly discouraging to du Maurier, who did not deny 
that in drawing Sibley, whether by pen or pencil, he had an old 
friend in his eye. For him to pass unrecognised by the ordinary 
reader was a reflection upon his art. 

If Mr. Punch had a chaplain on his staff Canon Ainger would 
certainly have filled the post. From earlier days his personal con- 
nection with its contributors was peculiarly intimate. Perhaps his 
closest friend was du Maurier, whose funeral service he, with cheeks 
wet with tears, conducted. He was a man of infinite charm, personal 
and literary. It was a natural thing that, above all English writers, 
he should have been drawn closely to Charles Lamb, with whom he 
had much in common. So far as I know he never wrote for Punch. 
But he was directly concerned in the contribution of one of its 
most successful pictures. 

Fond of children, who instinctively loved him, the Canon one 
night repaired to a party given by children for children. ‘ Don’t 
announce me,’ he said to the servant. Leaving his coat and hat 
downstairs, he quietly opened the drawing-room door, where the 
buzz of voices announced presence of company. Dropping on his 
hands and knees he entered, making strange noises, distantly 
resembling the neighing of a horse. Conscious of dead silence, he 
looked up and found guests assembled for an eight o’clock dinner 
regarding him with disgust not unmixed with alarm. 

He had entered the wrong house, the children being gathered 
next door. Du Maurier drew the picture in Punch, of course 
avoiding trace of portraiture of his reverend friend. 


There was something pathetically appropriate in the circum- 
stance that Linley Sambourne died at the dawn of a Wednesday 
morning (August 3, 1910), a day whose evening has, for more than 
half a century, found Mr. Punch and his young men seated round 
the hospitable board. By a curious coincidence Phil May and 
Tenniel also died on a Wednesday. Of the passing away of the 
first two, news reached Bouverie Street even whilst the dinner 
was going forward. Tenniel died whilst the table he loved 
so well, at which he regularly sat on Wednesday nights for fifty 
years, was still spread. But his going away was so characteris- 
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tically unobtrusive and peaceful that it was not noticed for 
some hours after the journey on this side had been accomplished. 
‘They thought him sleeping when he died.’ 

It is thirty-one years since Sambourne realised the height 
of his ambition by being invited to join the exceedingly small 
inner staff of Punch who are bidden to the weekly feast. 
Up to the last he clung to old associations. At a time 
when old friends mournfully recognised that he was stricken 
by the hand of Death, he insisted upon coming down to 
the weekly dinner. He took his old place at the right hand of 
the Editor, listening with wistful face to the cheery conversation. 
He was not able to stand the excitement more than an hour, and 
left’ before—dinner finished—the business of the evening dealing 
with the cartoon of the following week commenced. He was 
among the most well-beloved of the brotherhood, bearing among 
them the affectionate diminutive of ‘Sammy.’ 

In the congenial company of the Punch confraternity Sam- 
bourne was, almost up to the last, boyish in the exuberance 
and simplicity of his humour. His tour de force, reserved for 
exceptionally festive occasions, was the reproduction of ‘The 
Gnome King,’ a character of fire and fury he had somewhere seen 
at a penny show. Its due presentation, involving much violent 
physical exertion, must have been trying to the performer, follow- 
ing as it did close upon participation in a bountiful meal. A 
little judicious egging on generally found Sammy ready to oblige. 
Another of his peculiar flights of humour, suggested possibly by 
recollections of Sairey Gamp and her friend Mrs. Harris, was to 
invent certain personages and relate circumstantial stories and 
conversations attributed to them. One Major Punkah, long time 
resident in India, was most prolific in this direction. 

At rest now is the skilful hand, hushed the gay chatter, for 
ever stilled the impulses of a kindly nature. But among a wide 
circle of friends the memory of Sammy will long be kept green, 
freshest of all among old comrades at the Punch table. 


CHAPTER XII. 


‘AN IDYLL’ AND A SEQUENCE. 


In the February CornuiLL there appeared a story about an 
irreverent small boy mutely flirting over the rail of the family pew 
with an anonymous little girl in the pew before him, and this at 
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a time when both should have been devoutly following the morning 
service in the parish church. The ‘Idyll,’ as it was called, was 
widely quoted by the Press in town and country. It brought 


me the following letter : 
‘Cheshire: February 10, ’14. 


‘Dear Sir,—I enclose cutting from a Church newspaper which 
I was reading a few days since, containing extract from an 
article contributed by you to CoRNHILL. 

‘I can possibly identify for you the little girl you refer to, 
but she is no ‘onger alive. I think you must refer to my wife 
(formerly Miss B.) and the Church as St. Chrysostom’s, Everton. 
Her family occupied a pew in that church from about 1860 onwards. 
The father died in 1869. I came to reside at Richmond Terrace, 
Everton, in 1871, and was married in the following year. After 
our marriage we still occupied for some time part of the family pew. 

‘Immediately behind that pew your father had sittings and 
thus I came to know him and to hear something about you. I 
never saw you, but understood you had been located in London 
for some years. 

‘Your father took a great interest in our little children who 
later on came with us to the Church, and on one occasion presented 
my wife with some very pretty lines of poetry about our little 
daughter, which he said he had got you to write for him. This 
would be perhaps in °78 or 79. 

‘ My dear wife died about two years since, aged 62. Ifshe was the 
young object of your adoration I can well understand it. There 
never was a woman of sweeter disposition or a more devoted wife 
and mother, and to me she was a true helpmeet and a support and 
inspiration in all my work. She lived as a blessing and a centre 
of joy to her family and to a large circle of friends. The memory 
of our happy married life and the assurance of a happier reunion 
hereafter sustained me under the sense of a loss which is hard to 
bear. Without this assurance the rest of my life would be a blank 


indeed. 
“I am, dear Sir, 


Yours faithfully, 
J. H. G.’ 


As I mentioned, I never spoke to the child, never met her out 
of church, did not even know her name. We were as ships—or more 
precisely cockle-shell boats—that pass in the night. I do not think 
that after I left Liverpool I ever thought of her again. It was the 
playing and singing of a hymn familiar in St. Chrysostom’s Church 
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that suddenly, az in a flash of light, recalled the episode to my 
mind. 

And here after a Japse of half a century the child story is taken 
up and finished by the hand of a stranger. 

What impresses me most in the letter beyond its simply told 
tale of happy domestic life is the bare statement that was 
sixty-two when she died. To the other child this is unthinkable, 
the idea impossible. 

For me she never grew even into her teens. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


FROM MY DIARY. 


June 17, 1892.—This afternoon Gladstone almost skipped into 
the House of Commons, looking a little flurried. He had spent the 
afternoon in a task that would have sufficed to exhaust the energies 
of a much younger man. One of the questions looming in the 
near distance in connection with the general election is that of 
the eight-hour day. Circumstances combine to invest it with more 
than ordinary difficulty. Gladstone was heckled by a deputation 
from the London Trades Council, representative of a large section 
of the working classes, who want to have the hours of labour compul- 
sorily limited. It is well known that the workmen as a body are at 
variance on the question. If all desired it the way might be made 
plain to politicians who chiefly hanker after votes. But when 
there are six eager on one side, and half a dozen strenuous 
on the other, the pathway becomes thorny. John Morley boldly 
declared himself against it, and it is understood has thereby 
imperilled his seat at Newcastle. 

Gladstone, when the question was somewhat peremptorily put 
to him three weeks ago, evaded it to the extent of declining to 
talk the matter over with the London Trades Council. That, he 
was speedily convinced, was an error in tactics that should have 
been avoided, seeing we are within measurable distance of a general 
election. He promptly acknowledged his mistake, and the result 
of further communication was the meeting this afternoon at the 
house of his friend and host in Carlton Gardens. 

The scene was a striking one, significant of much in the British 
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Constitution and the increasing share in its direction the working 
man is appropriating. Ata round table in one of the most princely 
mansions in London sat the veteran statesman. Grouped before him 
were something like a dozen men who had given up the opportunity 
of making half a day’s wage in order to talk over the eight-hours’ 
question with an authority whom every one expects the general 
election will once more make Premier. One of the conference was 
a compositor, another a cigar-maker, a third a stonemason, a fourth 
a gas-worker, a fifth a docker, a sixth a barge-builder, a seventh a 
lithographic artist, the eighth the inevitable tailor. Artists are fond 
of painting historical scenes. The Death of Nelson, the Christening 
of the Prince of Wales, the Meeting of Wellington and Bliicher have 
each been more or less happily commemorated. For those 
who have eyes to see, here was a subject worthy of the busiest 
brush. One thinks with lingering pleasure what a picture 
Rembrandt could have made of the scene had it happened in his 
day, when he was painting burgomasters and other commonplace 
persons whose living faces still look out from immortal canvas. 

It was an exceedingly tough two hours Gladstone went 
through, his keen enjoyment of it exceeded only by that of 
his colleagues in conference. They were a dozen to one, keen, 
sharp-witted, practical men, with a thorough knowledge of their 
subject, strong in the consciousness that behind them stood a host of 
working men whose votes might turn the scale in many a hot corner 
of the coming battle. But the Old Man with his more than eighty 
years, in few of which has been a day whose labour was limited 
by eight hours, was more than a match for them. They were charmed 
by his smiling courtesy, his old-world deferential manner. But they 
felt that, as one said when it was over, they were ‘ getting exceedingly 
little change out of him.’ He talked a little, and he let them talk 
a good deal. 

Nothing was more delightful to the two or three privileged 
lookers-on from the back of Gladstone’s chair, than the adroit 
way in which he drew his visitors on to state the difficulties that 
bristle about this momentous question. The ordinary conduct of 
. statesmen and others receiving deputations on questions of the 
; day is for the visitors to make one or a series of speeches setting 
_ forth their views. Then the right hon. gentleman or noble lord, 
standing up and beginning with the formal address, ‘Gentlemen,’ 
proceeds to set forth seriatim the difficulties that occur to his mind, 
which he regards as more or less fatal to the proposal submitted. 
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Gladstone, by his innocent-looking, subtle inquiries, led the men 
themselves to set forth the objections to the scheme, which they 
did with remarkable cogency. They had come to convince the 
Grand Old Man, and, lo! when they had shaken hands with 
him, and departed under the glamour of his beaming smile, they 
scratched their heads and began to think that after all it was 
not quite so clear that a compulsory Eight Hours’ Labour Day was 
as practicable and desirable a thing as it had appeared in the light 
of early morning when they were shaving and putting on their 
Sunday clothes to call on Mr. Gladstone. 

July 10, 1892.—The enterprising Editor of a popular American 
monthly magazine was accustomed from time to time to cable 
to me authority to secure eminent writers to contribute papers on 
current topics of the day. His terms were liberal. The stipulated 
length of the article did not exceed 4,000 words and the fee offered 
was 100/. 

I found Mr. Gladstone on one occasion not to be tempted from 
early allegiance to the Nineteenth Century. Parnell at a political 
moment accepted the offer; but upon reflection thought he had 
better avoid the topic suggested. 

It is interesting to find in the following letter Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s reason frankly set forth for not writing magazine 
articles. Equally interesting is his forecast of the result of the 
General Election of 1892 fully verified by the event. 


From Lord Randolph Churchill. 
*2 Connaught Piace, W.: July 9, 1892. 


‘My pear Lucy,—I never write articles in Reviews. Opinions 
so given are apt to be embarrassing and cannot be repudiated 
or explained away easily. Please kindly make my excuses to 
the Editor of the North American Review. 

‘Well! what wonderful elections these are. Such heavy 
polling and such a number of small majorities have surely never 
been seen. I think Mr. G. may get a small majority, but the 
carrying on of Government will be a work of immense difficulty. 
I think you must have found the Midlothian campaign this time 
rather monotonous. 

‘Yours very sincerely, 


RANDOLPH CHURCHILL.’ 


July 27, 1892.—The election contest going on throughout the 
country just now has incidentally added a new word to the English 
35-2 
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language. It is ‘ Ulsteria,’ and is meant to describe the excitable 
tone and manner with which some politicians, particularly the men 
of Ulster, protest that they will have none of Gladstone’s Home Rule 
scheme. The derivation of the word is obvious. Its inventor is 
Campbell-Bannerman, one time Minister for War in Gladstone’s 
Government, a post to which he will probably return after the 
general election. He does not take a prominent part in debate in 
the House, but in the private circles he delights and adorns he is 
known as a man bubbling over with natural humour. 

This is not the first time he has added a phrase to the talk of the 
day. It was he who spoke of a prominent Dissentient Liberal 
returning to Gladstone’s fold as one who had ‘ found salvation,’ a 
phrase which took on with the public and was long in vogue. 
In course of time it came to be quoted as a confession relating to 
his own career in politics, an error he frequently denounced but 
never succeeded in entombing. 

August 17, 1892.—For some years before anticipation was 
realised there was talk of bestowing a peerage upon Sir Algernon 
Borthwick, whose services to his Party rendered in the columns of 
the Morning Post were most valuable. It was particularly loud 
at the time when Lord Salisbury, defeated at the General Election 
of 1892, was expected to follow the established custom of distributing 
rewards among his followers. The subjoined letter from Sir Algernon, 
at the time member for South Kensington, explains an apparent 
oversight that has greatly mystified the public. 


From Sir Algernon Borthwick. 
‘139 Piccadilly, W.: August 16, 1892. 

‘ DEAR AND KIND PRoPHET,—If you comment on the Honours 
List and my being “ out of it ” it may interest you to know that 
I “ was in it,” high on the list. When at the last moment the 
Autocrat signified that I was to give my seat to Ritchie and the 
offer of rank was made with that condition, I refused. Lord S. 
does not understand men or constituencies. He thinks these can be 
bartered as in old times. 

‘If I had accepted the thing would have been done, the writ 
for S. K. issued on Thursday, and there would have been a row 
in S. K. and most likely Ritchie chucked. While I should have 
looked foolish and been generally reviled. Whereas now I can 
hold my head up. It is not I who come out badly. 

‘ Ever yours, 
A. Bortuwicx.’ 
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August 18, 1892.—In the autumn of this year was published 
my ‘ Diary of the Salisbury Parliament 1886-92.’ Earlier volumes, 
the ‘ Diary of the Disraeli Parliament 1874-80,’ and the ‘ Diary of 
the Gladstone Parliament 1885-9,’ were dedicated to Lord Rose- 
bery, who suggested the plan of extracting from the World, the 
‘Cross Bench ’ articles in the Observer, and my daily articles in 
the Daily News, current contributions descriptive of Parlia- 
mentary men and manners. ‘To the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, 
principal product of the Salisbury Parliament,’ this third volume 
was inscribed.1 In reply to my request for permission to give 
the work extrinsic interest Mr. Balfour wrote : 


‘Stanway, Winchcombe: August 14, ’92. 
‘My prgar Lucy,—I am honoured indeed by your proposal to 
dedicate your forthcoming volume to me. You have the secret of 
making even the House of Commons amusing. I shall be delighted 
to have my name associated in any capacity with so striking an 

example of the transmuting power of Art. 
‘Yours ever truly, 
ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR.’ 


August 20, 1892.—Complaint is not infrequently, sometimes 
justly, made of the inadequacy of the reward bestowed upon Party 
Whips in the House of Commons at the close of long service. 
The subjoined letter suggests a case where proffer of the appoint- 
ment as Chief Whip was equally disappointing. Mr. Marjoribanks 
(later Lord Tweedmouth) evidently expected something else when 
Gladstone formed his Government. 


From Lady Fanny Marjoribanks. 
* August 18, ’92. 


‘Dear Mr. Lucy,—I am very much gratified by your kind letter 
and thank you sincerely for all the nice things you say about my 
husband ; more pleasing to me because I know it is the general 
opinion expressed by all sections of the House. That is a little 
consolation to me for what I confess was a great disappointment. 
But he deems it an honour to serve Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal 
party in any capacity where most useful and it is not for me to 
find fault or place difficulties in the way. 

1 Subsequent volumes—The Home Rule Parliament 1892-95, The Unionist 
Parliament 1895-1900, and The Balfour Parliament 1900-5—were severally dedicated 
‘to the memory of Lord Randolph Churchill,’ ‘to the Right Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain, M.P., who made possible the Unionist Parliament,’ and to the Right 
Hon. James William Lowther, Speaker of the House of Commons. 
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‘I am just off to Scotland so we shall not likely meet till the 
beginning of the year when the struggle commences. But in 
spite of your telling me not to write I wished to thank you heartily 
for the kind thought which prompted you to write and which I 
appreciate. 

‘Yours very truly, 
Fanny MarJoRIBANKS.’ 


September 2, 1892.—Just when the public were growing 
accustomed to the idea of Gladstone settling down quietly at 
Hawarden, resting after the turmoil of a general election and the 
labour of forming a Ministry, news comes to town that he has been 
attacked by a mad cow and placed in imminent danger of his life. 
When it became quite clear that no harm was done, people were 
disposed to concentrate attention on the humorous side of the ‘inci- 
dent. Frank Lockwood has drawn an irresistibly comic sketch of 
him, strategically disposed behind a tree steadfastly regarding the 
cow, which returns his gaze with surprised intentness. 

‘Who speaks First ? ’ is the title of the sketch. 

According to the narrative from Hawarden the encounter 
ended by the cow suddenly turning tail and making off at the top 
of its speed, leaving Gladstone in sole possession of the ground and 
the tree. The explanation suggested is that the wary quadruped, 
suspecting the Premier was about to address to it a speech in which 
he would proffer for its consideration the inevitable ‘ three courses,’ 
took the first and bolted. 

This is the comic side of the affair, well enough in its way since 
nothing more serious happened. But it is no joke for anyone to be 
suddenly assailed by a mad heifer, knocked down and trodden on. 
For a man in his eighty-third year, with the care of the Empire on 
his shoulders, it is a matter of doubly serious import. Gladstone 
makes much less of it than the public were inclined to do when 
the first rumour of the foray was flashed over the town. When the 
cow finatly disappeared he seems to have walked home and gone 
about his business as if nothing particular had happened. It was 
only later in the day, when in the family circle there was mention of 
the rumour that there was a mad cow in the park, he related his 
personal experience. 

It is odd how prone he is to meet with untoward accident. 
During his Administration of 1880-5, he for some time conducted 
the affairs of the nation under a skull-cap. Stepping out of his 
carriage one night he stumbled, fell on his head and received a 
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wound the scar of which was long visible. A couple of years ago 
he was knocked down by a cab in the streets of London. That was 
the occasion which drew from the conscience-stricken cabby the 
remark, ‘ Well, of all the old gents I ever seed this is the most 
a-gilest.’ 

Instead of picking himself up and examining whether he was 
hurt, Gladstone dashed after the offending cabby and insisted on 
taking his number. 

It was only the other day, on the eve of the general election, that 
a gingerbread-nut was flung at him. And now, going out for his 
morning walk, he meets what is probably the only mad cow in 
Flintshire, which resents his kindly inquiring gaze by rushing on 
him, knocking him down, and trampling on him. 

September 21, 1892.—Sir Henry Wolff sends me a copy of his 
‘Notes of the Past.’ The title is alluring, the book rather 
disappointing. There is ro reason why it should be confined to 
circulation among personal friends, unless it be that with his natural 
modesty Wolff does not think the public would be inclined to 
spend money in acquiring it. In that he is mistaken, since the 
letters throw light on many of the byways of the epoch-making 
campaign that closed at Sedan. Sir Henry happened to be at 
Libremont when the Emperor Napoleon took train there on his way 
to Wilhelmshéhe. Some of the pomp of majesty still clung to him. 
He arrived at the station in a carriage drawn by four horses, 
accompanied by his staff. 


‘His features showed little emotion,’ Wolff, jotting down his 
impressions at the time, wrote. ‘ He leaned heavily on the servant 
who helped him out, but walked well. He wore a red képi 
embroidered in gold and decorations on his uniform. A dispatch 
was given him, and after speaking to some of the French Legation 
and the Belgian authorities he sat down and wrote. He then 
walked on the platform of the station, and on returning to the 
waiting-room smoked a cigarette and read the Indépendance 
Belge. A special train came for him and he went off with his 
suite.’ 


Off to Wilhelmshohe, and so out of history. 

This was not the first time Wolff had seen the Emperor. Little 
more than twenty years earlier he, accompanied by three other 
Englishmen—one Arthur Otway, afterwards Chairman of Commit- 
tees in the House of Commons—stood in the ranks of the National 
Guard and presented arms with the rest as, on a fine frosty December 
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morning, the newly elected Prince-President rode through the 
streets of acclaiming Paris. The English visitors, failing to secure 
a favourable place for witnessing the pageant, had, thanks to the 
good offices of their shoemaker, who was also a sergeant-major in 
the National Guard, temporarily enlisted in the ranks of that 
distinguished body. And so, with rusty old muskets held at the 
‘present,’ they saw the Prince-President ride by, little recking 
of Sedan. 


Mr. Carnegie’s Desire in Life. 


‘ Rannoch Lo 'ge, Kinloch-Rannoch, Perthshire : September 29, 1892. 
‘My pear Mr. Lucy,—The chief political desire of my life is, 
to bring the two branches of our race together. I really see no 
insuperable reason why having been once one, they should not 
again become one. The delegate from Britain to an Imperial 
Assembly at Washington would reach there as quickly and more 
pleasantly than the delegate from San Francisco. A man in your 

position can do infinite good in this direction. 
‘ Always yours, 
ANDREW CARNEGIE.’ 


October 18, 1892.—In the City this morning there was pointed 
out to me a gentleman of whom it was said, with bated breath, 
that, owing to the general depreciation of values for some months 
prevalent on the Stock Exchange, he is five millions sterling poorer 
than he was before the pulling-up of the Barings gave a check to 
booming markets. With that precision with which in the City other 
people’s private affairs are known, this gentleman’s property is 
alleged to have formerly stood at the respectable sum of eleven 
millions sterling. As in the course of the last eighteen months 
many stocks in which he is a large holder have depreciated by 
50 per cent., he is now an object of commiseration as being not 
likely to realise more than six millions if he were sold up to-morrow. 

The germ of the property thus calamitously reduced docs not 
go farther back than a generation. But it seems quite natural 
to the family to become millionaires. Eighty years ago the father 
was engaged in a small retail business in the city, purveying odds 
and ends of fittings for tailors. His business grew till it expanded 
into a mighty warehouse, which in due course was, for a consideration, 
handed over to a limited liability company, and is at this day one 
of the industrial institutions of the City. When the father died he 
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it became the eleven millions spoken of, a figure which 
a few years it may touch again, perhaps even exceed. 
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bed till five o’clock in the morning, being understood to 


opened front door or otherwise. Punctually at half-past 


at his office, where he is waited on by his broker, and 


compared and movements planned. 


gentleman grimly said. 


falls, will be gratefully refreshing. 
(Zo be continueds) 
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left personalty that amounted to sixteen millions sterling. This 
had to be divided among his sons, and the somewhat seedy-looking 
gentleman, reverentially pointed out to me in the City, did not acquire 
more than a trifle of four millions. This he sedulously nursed till 


if he lives 


The habits of this more than millionaire are exceedingly simple. 
He lives in a big house in a West End square, but is understood to 
occupy only a couple of rooms. On this point the City is not quite 
authoritative, since it has never been asked to dine or even lunch 
on the premises. It is known that the domestic establishment is 
comprised in the person of an elderly housekeeper whose genial 
custom it is to converse with chance callers through an opening of 
the front door extending no farther than the chain will stretch. 

Neighbours are able to testify that the millionaire never goes to 


spend the 


night in reading. One would like to know what he reads. That 
information is unfortunately not obtainable through the partly 


two every 


afternoon he is seen walking thrice around the square. A little 
later he comes forth again and walks off to intercept a *bus that 
delivers him at the City. Every afternoon at four o’clock, an hour 
at which other City men are winding up their business, he appears 


the latest 


prices and near prospects of his innumerable investments are 


He is always buying and selling, and his business is naturally 
a profitable one for those engaged. For some time it was monopo- 
lised by a well-known broker who at the general election gratified 
his ambition by obtaining a seat in the House of Commons. There 
were more than compensating disadvantages. When the contest 
was over and he proposed to resume attendance at the four o’clock 
conference, he was informed that the business had been transferred. 

‘I don’t want a statesman to look after my affairs,’ the old 


The best thing known about his vast property is that its heir 
recently married the daughter of an eminent and popular statesman 
on whose sorely impoverished estate the golden shower, when it 





SPRAGGE’S CANYON. 


BY HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


CHAPTER VI. (continued). 


Il. 


GrorGE returned to the colt to find Hazel vanished, but her absence 
worried him little. Of course, she had gone home by the longer 
trail. Perhaps he would find her in the glade above. Meanwhile 
the colt must be given undivided attention. He administered 
a drench of an infusion concocted from the dried leaves of the 
antidote. Then he removed the lariat, and immediately the colt 
staggered to its feet. With difficulty George drove it in front 
of him, for it had not been halter-broken. They took nearly an 
hour to reach the troughs. After drinking some water, the colt 
appeared better. 

‘You'll do,’ said George. 

Not seeing Hazel, he assumed that she was at home. So he 
overhauled the troughs, and made sure that the barb-wire fence 
on the south side of the back pasture was in good order. There 
was no fence on the north and east sides, because the Government 
land there had not been taken up by squatters. George ran his 
cattle and colts over leagues and leagues of more or less worthless 
brush. 

It was dinner-time when he reached home, to discover that 
Hazel was still in the hills. 

Of course, he became wildly excited. The women calmed him. 
Samantha told him that he could trust Hazel’s horse. In time 
that faithful beast would carry her home. 

‘If he goes anywheres,’ said George, ‘ he'll take her to Aguila. 
That’s his home.’ 

He galloped to the village, where he found Uncle Zed about to 
hitch up his team. There was only one small livery-stable in 
Aguila and Hazel’s horse had come out of it. To George’s utter 

1 Copyright, 1914, by H. A. Vachell, in the United States of America. 
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confounding and misery, Uncle Zed informed him that the plug 
had loped up within the hour. His bridle was trailing on the 
ground and one pummel had been knocked off a twenty-dollar 
saddle, 

*‘ Where’s Miss Goodrich ? ’ 

‘ How’s that ?’ 

* Miss Goodrich. Our guest from Oakland.’ 

* The city madam ?’ 

‘Where is she ?’ shouted George. 

‘ You can search me,’ replied Uncle Zed. 

‘ T’ll search the hull doggoned earth for her,’ said George. 

He collected half a score of men who were loafing about Aguila— 
men who knew the brush hills. George paid for one drink apiece, 
before they took the road. He was beside himself with consternation 
and distress. Uncle Zed remarked : 

‘This is a jedgment on you, young man.’ 

They galloped to the gorge, pausing now and again to listen. 
Pistols were discharged, but sound travels no distance in a heavily 
wooded and hilly country. It was, however, a comfort to reflect 
that Hazel might hear the shots, although they could not hear 
her feeble cries. 

When they reached the gorge, George slid from the saddle. 
He began to examine the ground, seeking for what hunters call 
‘signs.’ Anything—a dislodged stone, a broken twig of grass, 
a hoof-mark—might indicate the direction in which the girl had 
wandered. Presently George found what he sought, a hoof-mark. 
With consummate skill and patience he took up the trail. The 
other men formed themselves into line. They advanced at a 
snail’s pace, pausing now and again to shout and listen. The fear 
of finding Hazel dead began to gnaw at George’s vitals. Evidently 
she had been thrown. He beheld her dragged at the heels of a 
kicking horse, mangled beyond recognition ! 

Finally, he heard her voice answering a pistol-shot. Two 
minutes later he was beside her. 

But, during those two minutes, Hazel had time to reassume 
that smooth mask which is indeed a helmet of salvation to some 
women. 

She advanced to meet him smiling. 

A stranger would have said that the man had suffered abomin- 
ably, not the maid. Hazel saw that he was trembling, that his blue 
eyes were brimming with tears. His face, too tanned to appear 
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pale, was lined and livid. He could hardly speak, as he stumbled 
towards her with outstretched arms. Hazel said calmly : 

‘I knew you'd find me.’ 

With a gesture she indicated the other men, standing sheepishly 
in the background. George wiped the sweat from his forehead 
as she told him what had happened. Her voice fell melodiously 
and smoothly upon his ears. 

* You were scairt to death, surely ? ’ 

‘I knew you'd find me.’ 

* Ain’t you hurt ?’ 

‘That’s nothing.’ 

Admiration began to flicker into his eyes. He turned to the 
other men, addressing them proudly : 

‘ Boys, this is Miss Goodrich.’ 

They removed their hats, staring at her, confounded by her 
smiling composure. Hazel knew that they were confounded. She 
thrilled with triumph, smiling at each man in turn. 

‘Thank you for coming,’ she said sweetly. ‘I am so ashamed 
to have given such trouble.’ 

‘Gee!’ ejaculated George. 

‘ How is the colt ?’ asked Hazel. 

This was the crowning touch, the triumph of the civilised being, 
trained from the cradle to inspire awe and admiration in the un- 
civilised. 

‘She wasn’t scairt,’ said George, looking at the men, who 
nodded. 

‘I knew you'd find me,’ she repeated. 


IV. 


The men returned to the village. George lifted Hazel on to his 
own horse, and led it home at a foot’s pace. He did not say much, 
and Hazel, also, was well content to remain silent. A thousand 
times he looked up at her adoringly. Hazel belonged to that now 
diminishing army of American girls who expect to be enthroned 
upon pedestals and then worshipped as superior beings, accepting as 
their right such oblations as lifelong service and the unquestioned 
right to please themselves. After the discovery of gold in California, 
the women who accompanied the pioneers across the plains and 
round the Horn well earned the exalted position which was so 
enthusiastically accorded to them. To-day, their daughters and 
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granddaughters still expect that unstinted enthusiasm, that loyal 
service of lip and limb. But it may be asked if all of them deserve 
it. It may be questioned now whether the men of the West find 
it quite so blessed to give so much and demand in return so little. 
Not a few, who toil unceasingly to provide many dollars for 
their wives and daughters to spend, and often squander, are 
growing restless. As one such expressed himself in Western 
phrase to the writer, they are ‘gettin’ tired of standin’— 
hitched !” 

Perhaps Hazel’s triumph reached its apogee when she heard 
George reciting the incidents of the morning to his mother and 
Samantha. They also were tremendously impressed, although 
little was said by either of them. Each hovered about the 
heroine, zealously eager to minister to her comfort. With 
magnificent strength of mind Hazel resisted the temptation to 
retire to her own room and lie down. Mrs. Spragge suggested 
this. 

‘Why ?’ asked Hazel. 

‘ Ain’t you petered out, child ?’ 

‘Not much she ain’t,’ declared George. 

‘I feel fine,’ declared Hazel. 

And she looked it. Her cheeks were glowing, her eyes sparkled. 
Perhaps for the first time she was breathing deep and good. In 
her mind the conviction established itself that after all she had 
risen superior to an abominable situation and justified her up- 
bringing. With undimmed eyes she thought of the tears in George’s 
blue orbs. Yes: he adored her. And with a passion never to 
be experienced by Wilbur P. Stocker. It was delightful to be 
loved like that. Beneath George’s ardent glances she felt a delicious 
all-pervading glow, a permeating satisfaction, an indescribable 
sense of fulfilment. How many girls of her acquaintance were 
capable of evoking such devotion ? 

George waited upon her when she dined alone upon the front 
porch. From his clumsiness she guessed that never before had 
he served meat and drink to man or woman. Probably he despised 
such menial offices. In fine, he was debasing himself for her alone. 
What a zest to provoke appetite! When she rallied him he ex- 
claimed boyishly : 

‘Serve you on bended knee I would.’ 

She hesitated, glancing at him demurely. Surely this was the 
moment to test him, 
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‘That sounds too sweet for anything ; but, all the same, you 
were not very nice to me yesterday.’ 

“Mercy! What do you mean? Not nice? To—you?’ 

“I asked you a question and you laughed. I shouldn’t have 
minded your laughing if you had answered it.’ 

He appeared genuinely puzzled as he muttered . 

* What question ?’ 

‘I asked you what you had in that sack.’ 

He stared at her gravely; his.jaw protruded. Hazel smiled 
at him, but her heart began to beat faster. 

‘ You really want to know ?’ 

‘ Of course I do.’ 

His reply disconcerted her. With a devastating abruptness 
he blurted out : ; 

‘Will you marry me ?’ 

‘Oh!’ 

His voice became tender. 

‘If you'll promise to marry me, I'll tell you.’ 

‘Why, we hardly know each other. I—I—— 

She crumbled her bread, turning her eyes from him, blushing, 
and uncomfortably aware that the arts which availed in Oakland 
would not serve in Spragge’s Canyon. George misinterpreted 
these signals of distress. He said joyously : 

‘I know you're the daisiest girl on earth. That’s enough fer 
me. I ain’t a-goin’ to toot my own horn, but I’m pretty solid. 
I’m not high-toned, but, by Thunder, I’m sound. You ought to 
know me, my pretty. I’m just about loco! That’s the size of 
it. Plum crazy! You fill the hull world fer me. I’ve wanted 
you ever since the first day we met. I’d do anything for ye— 
anything.’ 

‘ Except gratify my curiosity.’ 

He winced. Her voice was cold, and yet she appeared to be 
moved. George squared his broad shoulders. 

‘ Thar ain’t a thing about me or my business that I won’t share 
with you, if you'll promise to marry me.’ 

Again she spoke sharply, with a rising inflection. 

‘Then there 7s something secret ?’ 

‘Put it that way, if you like. I told you that I earned 
my living—and a good living—in many ways. I don’t tell my 
business, or perhaps it mightn’t be mine. There is such a thing as 
competition. See ?’ 
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Haze) frowned. George was exasperatingly justified in with- 
holding confidence till the moment when she had established a 
sufficient claim to it. He continued urgently : 

‘You say Yes, and I'll tell ye all my secrets.’ 

She shook her head. Instantly his voice became deprecating : 

‘ Mebbe I’ve kind o’ rushed things.’ 

‘Yes, you have.’ 

‘TI allow I’m sorry. It’s like me to grab at what I want. It’s 
not easy to keep my hands off ye. But you're built different. 
I reckon you’ve never been warmed up yet ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Don’t I stir your feelings any ? ’ 

‘ A little,’ she admitted. 

‘That’s good. That’s fine. That’s quite enough fer me fer 
the moment. I’m pretty good on the wait, I am. Many a time 
I’ve watched half the night to get something I wanted.’ 

‘What ?’ 

‘A fine buck.’ 

‘I see.’ 

‘ What else should I wait and watch for ?’ 

‘I didn’t know. Perhaps a mountain lion.’ 

‘No use watchin’ out fer them. But deer feed by moonlight, 
and they come to the same waterin’ places. Many a fat buck I’ve 
killed that way.’ 

‘ Didn’t you get bored waiting ? ’ 

‘Time slips along. There’s things to think about. Wouldn’t 
mind watchin’ out to-night, for instance, because naturally I’d be 
thinkin’ of you.’ 

Samantha appeared, not too suddenly. But an awkward 
moment followed, because each person happened to be ill at ease. 
Samantha feared that the morning’s adventure had impressed 
Mrs. Spragge, and that this pretty stranger would be welcomed 
hereafter as worthy to be the mother of George’s children. George, 
beholding Samantha’s face, was able to measure his cousin’s loss 
as contrasted with his prospective gain. Hazel, a prey to more 
disturbing and complex imaginings, was guiltily conscious of 
believing that George’s vigils might be concerned with stage- 
coaches and green boxes containing gold and precious stones. 

‘It’s you, Samanthy,’ said George stupidly. 

‘ Yes,’ said Samantha, ‘it’s me.’ She addressed Hazel : 

‘ Auntie wanted to know if you’d fancy some hot doughnuts.’ 
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CHAPTER VII. 
WHICH ENDS WITH A SQUALL. 


I. 


‘HAT night Hazel went to bed at an early hour. Alone, and too 
excited to sleep, she was able to reconsider the events of the day 
and their bearing upon present and future. At such moments 
she was fairly honest with herself—as honest, let us say, as a young 
woman can be who has been trained to set an inordinate value upon 
matters of secondary importance. Hitherto she had turned 
aside with maiden delicacy from primal instincts and predilections. 
Marriage, for example, with a suitable young man had been glimpsed 
at a decent distance, but invariably she had dwelt with a too smug 
complacency upon what marriage would bring to her rather than 
what she would take to it. Ignorant of what such an intimate 
relationship meant she was not; innocent she might be called in 
a sense that, temperamentally, she had never taken into account 
emotions which as yet were slumbering. These emotions had been 
disturbed by George. She knew that they existed in some obscure 
zone of consciousness. They had begun to stir fitfully, to talk 
in their sleep with inarticulate murmurings. She dared not admit 
that she wanted George, although it was very exciting to reflect 
that he wanted her—wanted her desperately. Such a state of affairs 
was thrilling, because this splendid male managed somehow to 
convey the impression that sooner or later he got what he wanted. 
The condor was snatched from its eyrie; the stag fell to his shot ! 

Between Mrs. Spragge’s rather coarse linen sheets Hazel 
shivered. The condor’s unhappy fate might be hers. 

Could she live happily in Spragge’s Canyon? Imagination 
whirled her to the family cemetery. How awful to be buried in 
such a spot! How-—-lonesome! And the only doctor with a 
title to a diploma lived in San Lorenzo, miles and miles away ! 

Could she persuade George to leave his canyon ? 

It was comforting to reflect that she was richer than this 
masterful man. With her money and his savings he could go into 
business, a business which might engross and increase his particular 
energies and abilities. He could buy and sell cattle and horses. 
She, of course, could live in Oakland, in her own house, surrounded 
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by congenial people. If George succeeded greatly, she might in 
due time cross the bay, and become a Leader of Society. 

Would George succeed greatly ? 

She answered the question. Alone, transplanted from Spragge’s 
Canyon, George might fail. But with the right helpmeet surely 
he would not fail. How easy it would be—and how pleasant !— 
to develop George! All said, there was not much to do: a Doric 
speech and accent to be transmuted, by Love’s alchemy, into the 
golden Attic of Oakland; the manners of the corral—and men who 
wield the lariat have good manners—to be polished and refined 
to the pattern set by Wilbur P. Stocker. 

The keystone of this arch, spanning the future like a rainbow, 
would fall into its appointed place when George became a member 
of the First Presbyterian Church. 

She beheld George in a frockcoat, honourably known upon the 
Pacific Slope as a ‘ Prince Albert.’ He was wearing a silk hat 
and patent-leather shoes. He was holding a plate which the rank 
and fashion of the First Presbyterian Church were piling high with 
dollars and gold pieces. All the women would envy her. 

Behind these imaginings was the man himself. Yes; she 
wanted George. 

But she hated Spragge’s Canyon. The memory of what she had 
suffered when she found herself alone would remain an imperishable 
horror. Apart from this experience was the isolation of the ranch 
and the lamentable absence of congenial people. 

Slowly, the determination to marry George and to tear him out 
of his canyon gathered strength. That would be a real test of his 
love. Within a few days he would ask her again to become his 
wife. He would insist upon an answer. The situation exacted 
&@ woman’s tact. She would be constrained to dissemble, because 
the brutal admission that she loathed his home would confound 
him. It must be made plain that he had grown too big for his 
environment, that Spragge’s Canyon would change him from a 
Man into a Mouse. 

She thought of Wilbur P. Stocker. George, if she married him, 
must soar above Wilbur. Her cheeks glowed in the darkness and 
her soft little body turned restlessly from side to side when she 
thought of Wilbur as husband. It seemed absurd to record 
such trifles, but her mind dwelt upon the fact that Mr. Stocker 
suffered from dyspepsia, and was in the habit of taking soda-mint 
lozenges after meals. 
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Yes, yes, yes: she did want George, 

Before she composed herself to sleep she had disposed satis- 
factorily of Mrs. Spragge and Samantha. Mrs. Spragge, she had 
discovered, did own a half interest in the ranch, and Samantha— 
according to George—could ‘run it.’ Very good! Let them run 
it together. It would be cruelty indeed to expect Mrs. Spragge 
to leave the canyon. After her death it could be sold. 

Presently Hazel fell asleep, but soon she awoke with an odd 
sense of something left unsettled. Curiosity once more assailed her. 
Curiosity—but she did not know this—had beguiled her into making 
George’s acquaintance, because he was so different from other men. 
Curiosity had turned this acquaintance into friendship, impelling 
her to accept his invitation to plunge headlong into the wilderness. 
Curiosity, again, had made her fall in love—for at last she 
admitted that she was in love. Lastly, curiosity stood between 
her and the acceptance of that love. 

What was the secret of the sack ?—of the green box ? 

Her thoughts circled about the green Wells Fargo box. Suppose, 
for the sake of argument, that the secret, not to be disclosed till 
she had promised to marry George, was of such a nature as to make 
marriage with him impossible ? 

Grappling with this problem, she fell asleep for the second 
time, and slumbered soundly till long after dawn. 


II. 


At breakfast next day she joined the family triangle and squared 
it with a charming laugh. She bore no signs of her misadventure 
other than cheeks of a sun-kissed pink and eyes which sparkled 
with excitement. The spirit of the West possessed her. Unexplored 
tracts of character and temperament lured her on. She disliked 
early rising, but the desire ‘to make good’ triumphed gloriously 
over a bruised and weary body. 

‘Why! You ain’t up ? ’ exclaimed George. 

She decided that this habit of asking silly questions must be 
broken by mild chaff. 

‘Oh, no. I’m still in bed and dreaming.’ 

Never had she looked so wide awake. 

Mrs. Spragge and Samantha saluted her politely. Hazel, 
flashing a searching glance at their working clothes, thought 
happily of the virginal sprigged muslin which adorned her trim 
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person. A thin black velvet ribbon accentuated the whiteness 
of her throat; she wore no meretricious ornaments: a leather 
strap, encircling her slender wrist, held a tiny watch; her hair 
was arranged with admirable simplicity. Samantha sighed when 
she beheld her. 

‘I’m going to earn my board to-day,’ said Hazel, as she 
attacked the mush. 

‘Not much,’ observed George. ‘I'll take you sailin’.’ 

“In the afternoon—perhaps.’ 

Artfully, she talked to the two women, who replied in mono- 
syllables. Mrs. Spragge’s grim features began to relax beneath 
a softening prattle. Hazel praised the mush, and wondered why 
it was quite impossible to buy thick yellow cream in Oakland. 

‘Things do taste so good here,’ she said. 

‘Grub’s O.K.,’ observed George, ‘and there’s a plenty of it.’ 

He piled up a plate with beans and bacon. Hazel remonstrated. 

‘Gracious! I can’t eat all that!’ 

‘You start right in and down it. Nothing like beans and 
bacon to stick to the ribs.’ 

‘ Georgie,’ said his mother. 

‘Yes, maw ?’ 

‘That ain’t the way to talk to a young lady.’ 

‘Pshaw! Ain’t she got ribs? I want to put a bit more 
flesh on ’em before she goes back to Oakland.’ 

‘You must excuse him,’ Mrs. Spragge addressed her guest. 

‘I like plain food and plain speech,’ replied Hazel. For the 
moment she believed that she was telling the truth. 

‘I knew it,’ exclaimed George triumphantly. 

Hazel ambled on, ignoring George and gazing at his mother. 

‘Shall I confess that ’'m fed up with city food and talk ?’ 

‘You bet yer life!’ 

‘George,’ said his mother severely, ‘ Miss Goodrich is speakin’, 
and I’ll thank you not to interrupt her.’ 

George looked rather astonished. Samantha wriggled uneasily. 
She could not account for the mother’s tartness. Granting that 
George was head over heels in love with this radiant creature, he 
might, poor fellow, have at least the decency to keep his heart 
up his sleeve instead of on it. 

‘Please go on, Miss Goodrich.’ 

‘I simply can’t if you call me that. I’m fed up with formality, 
too. It is so refreshing to meet people who say what they think.’ 
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‘But we don’t,’ remarked Mrs. Spragge. ‘George does, when 
he feels like it. Samanthy and I don’t. No woman I ever knew 
does.’ 

“Who’s interruptin’ now?’ asked George with a genial 
derision. 

Hazel continued suavely, aware that she had underrated Mrs. 
Spragge’s intelligence. 

‘Then I’ll confine my remarks to—George.’ She brought out 
his name with quite adorable hesitation. Samantha got up and 
bustled into the kitchen. 

‘ Bully for you,’ said George proudly. 

‘George persuaded me to come here. How did he do it? 
Because he described his home and you, Mrs. Spragge, so vividly 
and convincingly. He thrilled me. He made me—how shall 
I put it ?—see things as he sees them. I know nothing about 
life lived at first hand. As he said, I had never really 
breathed deep and good, although I had taken lessons from a 
professor.’ 

This statement challenged Mrs. Spragge’s attention. 

‘Lessons in breathing,’ she repeated. 

“Yes, indeed. They were quite expensive. We formed a large 
class.’ 

‘There ain’t air in Oakland,’ affirmed George. 

‘Oh, yes, there is. I am not speaking quite literally. I am 
thinking of the lungs of the mind. The lungs of my mind want 
fresh air. George provides that. I’m so obliged to him. And I 
want him to go on talking freely, not to pick his words as city men 
do; not to say things merely to please me. I hope I’ve made myself 
plain.’ 

‘ You couldn’t,’ said George fatuously. 

Mrs. Spragge frowned. Hazel puzzled her. What was the 
girl at ? George, in any case, was cheapening himself by paying 
silly compliments. She said tartly : 

‘Don’t be fullish, my son! Ain’t you got ter irrigate the berry 
patch ?’ 

George laughed, and took the hint. Let Hazel talk to his mother 
alone. What a talker she was! Uncle Zed must be invited to 
join the family circle on Sunday. The old man had dared to scoff 
at city madams. Let him behold the flower of Magnolia Avenue, 
and inhale its fragrance. 

He went to the berry patch. 
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III. 


Mrs. Spragge looked searchingly at Hazel. Did the girl really 
want plain speech? Then she should have it. 

She began stiffly : 

‘ George told me that he had asked you to marry him.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

‘ He allowed he’d rushed things, but I reckon you mean to hev 
him, or you wouldn’t hev come here.’ 

Hazel felt very uncomfortable, but she faced the mother valiantly. 

‘I came here,’ she said with dignity, ‘ because I liked George 
better than any man I had ever met, but I don’t know him well 
enough to promise to marry him.’ 

‘Good! You've got more sense, dearie, than I give you credit 
fer. I’ll allow that I was not overly pleased when George told me 
about you. I suspicioned that he’d bin caught by a pretty face. 
Wal, what I’ve seen of you I'like first-rate, but it’s up to you to 
prove to me that you air the right wife for my George. More, it’s 
up to me to tell you truthfully what I kin about my own boy. He’s 
simple is George, but he’s strong. And there’s women—I don’t 
say you're one of ’em—who mistake simplicity fer weakness. George 
is not weak.’ 

‘Would he appeal to me if he were, Mrs. Spragge ?’ 

‘Mebbe not.’ 

‘Anything you can tell me about your son would be so 
interesting.’ 

‘ First and last, he ain’t one to change his idees. And if he 
don’t suit you jest as he is you won't be able to make him 
over.’ 

A slight pause followed. Then Hazel said tentatively : 

‘George doesn’t propose—you don’t propose, do you ?—that 
he should stand still ? He wants to advance, to develop, to—’ 

She broke off, for Mrs. Spragge was shaking her massive head. 

‘ My dear, it’s this way. I hope he will advance, but if he does 
it will be at his own gait, along his own road.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Hazel. 

Mrs. Spragge rose, coming round the table till she stood beside 
Hazel. Her fine face broke into a rare smile. She laid her hand 
upon the girl’s shoulder, pressing it softly. When she spoke the 
austerity had gone from her voice. 
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‘If you can make my son happy, I shall love you dearly, Hazel.’ 

She bent down and kissed her. 

Of course Hazel responded, perhaps with more effusion than 
was necessary. But it struck her as humorous that Mrs. Spragge 
had not considered George’s capacity for making a wife happy. 
Perhaps she took it for granted. Or more probably she belonged 
to an almost extinct generation who believe that women’s happiness 
can best be secured by constant ministration to the selfish and 
exacting male. Mrs. Spragge’s next words confirmed this hypothesis. 

‘George,’ she remarked, reminiscently, ‘takes after his paw. 
Laban Spragge was brainy and strong. When I married him I 
had idees ! ’ 

‘ Please tell me what your ideas were.’ 

‘T’d a notion that I knew better than him what he wanted— 
what would be jest right fer him. I was agen his settlin’ down 
here ?’ 

‘Were you ?’ 

The girl’s tone expressed the liveliest interest. 

‘I wish you could hev seed this canyon before we come into it. 
In them times the Pikers and squatters were pushing on and on 
into the foothills, because the valley land was mostly taken up. 
We pushed into this. Sakes alive! it looked awful, jest sage brush 
and chaparral, coyotes and rattlers. Wal, Mr. Spragge took no 
kind o’ notice of anything excep’ the creek. It ran singin’ to the 
ocean, jest as it does to-day. ‘‘ Hear that?” sezhe. “ Hear what ?” 
sez I. “The song o’ the creek,” sez he. ‘“‘ What does it tell to 
you, Almiry?” I answered him mighty quick: “It tells me 
nothing, Laban.” He told me thar and then that I was a 
dam fool. He told me that I knew jest enough to go in when 
it rained, instead of stayin’ out an’ collectin’ rain water. He 
told me what water could do in this part o’ Californy. He told 
me what he could do with water. I sot in our old wagon and jest 
naturally smiled at him, because I’d made up my mind that God 
intended him to keep store and charge about three prices for his 
goods. I aimed to help him in the store, an’ was lookin’ forward 
to flimflammin’ the fools that Heaven might send our way. That 
was—me. I was plum full o’ sass and inexperience. We come 
mighty near to quarrellin’ right here in the canyon. Georgie takes 
after his paw in the way o’ speech. Finally Laban sez to me: 
“‘ Almiry, thar seems to be jest one o” two things fer me to do, an’ 
you can take yer choice of ’em. I can up an’ leave ye to keep 
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store and flimflam fools, or I kin wale the damfullishness out o’ 
ye with a club. Which is it goin’ to be?” ’ 

‘He never dared to strike you ?’ said Hazel. 

‘He'd hev done it right enough, and in fine shape, too. If 
ever a silly woman needed a good walin’ I did that afternoon. 
My dear, because I knew that he meant jest what he said, I answered 
up, mild as milk.’ 

‘ Whatever did you say ?’ 

“I allowed that he must please himself. And he did. You 
kin see what he done. Mighty soon I knew that he’d bin right, 
and me wrong. We worked together till he died. I made him 
happy, so he told me, and he made me happy. George is carryin’ 
on his paw’s work.’ 

‘Is there anything more to do here ?’ 

‘ There’s always a plenty to do on any ranch, if it’s run accordin’ 
to Hoyle. George aims to develop more water, and irrigate more 
land. He’s bin improvin’ our breed o’ cattle and horses right along.’ 

“I see.’ 

But of course she didn’t—or rather, what she saw, what 
she dimly apprehended, only served to fortify her resolution to 
use every means within her power to divert George’s energies 
elsewhere. She helped Mrs. Spragge to wash up, Samantha being 
busy in the dairy ; she darned some linen most beautifully ; she 
sang one or two little songs to the elder woman—Eugene Field’s 
songs about children, set to pretty music; and then she went to 
her own room, satisfied that her morning had been thoroughly 
well spent. 

Alone again, she consulted a kind, flattering friend—her looking- 
glass. No mere casual glance at the familiar image, but a careful, 
critical examination from which she withdrew triumphant. I 
Mrs. Spragye had possessed delicate features, a skin as smooth 
as ivory, small white teeth, and eyes shaded by long lashes, her 
husband would never have threatened to leave her, or to beat her. 
She felt reasonably certain that Mrs. Spragge in her best days 
could never have inspired such a passion as had been aroused 
in the heart of George. Had not George said that he would do 
anything for her? And he meant it. 

She must reckon upon the active hostility of the mother and 
Samantha. A fight, indeed, impended, ending in a victory for 
Beauty and Brains. 

She felt delightfully excited and elated. 
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IV. 


That afternoon she went sailing with George, and during her 
absence Mrs. Spragge enjoyed a confidential talk with Samantha 
which might have astonished Hazel had she happened to over- 
hear it. As the two women sewed together on the porch, Mrs. 
Spragge said solemnly : 

‘Samanthy, she gave herself dead away this morning.’ 

‘Did she ?’ 

‘Yas, she did. Pretty thing she is, clever too, but she thinks 
me a cacklin’ old fool. I want her to think that. All the same, 
T can’t help likin’ the child.’ 

‘Nor can I,’ admitted Samantha. 

‘She’s dead sot on gittin’ George outer this.’ 

‘ Auntie, what do you mean ?’ 

‘She hates the ranch. I don’t blame her.’ 

‘Hates Spragge’s Canyon ? ’ 

‘Like pizon.’ 

‘She never told you that ? ’ 

‘O’ course not, but I jest know it. Now, is she goin’ to win 
out ? Is she goin’ to down me and you and George ? ’ 

‘“Mebbe,’ said Samantha. She added nervously: ‘ George 
has the worst kind of a dose.’ 

‘We'd be fullish to deny it.’ 

They stared thoughtfully at each other. Samantha betrayed 
no mawkish modesty, attempted no futile evasions and pretences. 
She loved George, and the sight of him aflame for another woman 
made her sick. Presently she murmured : 

“Is there anything we can do?’ 

‘ Nothing—except watch and pray. I’ve more faith in watchin’ 
than prayin’. Also, I know my son, and she don’t. I’ve a notion 
to give her a free hand. It ain’t fer me to tell George what I think. 
When a mother gives her son a bit of her mind, she may find it 
mighty hard to get it back again. Me and you must lie low, 
Samanthy. She’s pretendin’ with us. We'll pretend with her. 
I made a bad start this morning. I was short with George. I 
shall be sweet as pie to both of ’em from now on. George’ll never 
be able to say that he hed to choose between us an’ her. You 
set tight, like a bump on a log, and, if you feel like it, git in some 
solid licks a-prayin’.’ 
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Samantha nodded. But her bosom heaved as she said despon- 
dently : 

‘She’s awful takin’ in her ways.’ 

‘She is that.’ 

“If she loves George good an’ true——’ 

‘You take it from me that she loves Hazel Goodrich more’n 
George. That’s whar she'll slip up. That’s whar many women 
do slip up when they come to grips with strong men. I’m a- 
countin’ on George’s strength.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Samantha, after a lengthy pause, ‘I shall do some 
tall prayin’, Auntie. Seems to me that’s all I kin do.’ 

After that they talked of other matters. 


V. 


Meanwhile, George and his beloved were drifting across a summer 
sea; a blaze of blue above and beneath. Out of it and into it 
flashed the white gulls. The man was teaching the maid how to 
steer, and finding her an apt pupil. A gentle breeze from the 
west filled the sail. George discoursed upon the wonders of the 
deep. Hazel listened, staring at the hand which grasped the tiller. 
It fascinated her. She wondered whether it could be raised in 
fierce anger to strike a woman. Several times, when she held 
the tiller, that hand closed firmly upon hers. And at each contact 
she experienced thrills. It pleased her that her lover exercised 
restraint when he touched her. She felt safe with him. But his 
eyes glowed as their glances met. 

‘ You like this ?’ he asked. 

“It’s heavenly.’ 

‘We’re in luck. It ain’t always smooth at this time o’ year. 
More often than not it’s smoother in the late fall and winter. 
Less fog, too ; but the fogs are fine for the feed. Better than dew. 
Our canyon holds the fogs and sucks the moisture out of ’em.’ 

‘Your talk always rambles back to the canyon.’ 

‘That’s so. Natural enough, too. It’s sweet, ain’t it, to have 
a home to ramble back to ?’ 

“Oh, yes, indeed.’ 

The sympathy in her soft voice moved him to flights never yet 
attempted. He became poetical. 

‘ Most folks hev a home o’ sorts, but do all their thoughts ramble 
back there? Mine do.’ 

She murmured tentatively : 
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‘Don’t you ever feel the need of more than your ranch can 
give you ?’ 

‘By Gum! When J look at you I do.’ 

“I meant something else. Don’t you want more intercourse 
with people, more friction with other minds ?’ 

‘We see our neighbours. Thar’s pleasant folks livin’ in Aguila. 
I'd like you to see Perfessor Bungard an’ his wife. She taught 
school onct. Taught me. I must fix up a barbecue. I'll make 
you acquainted with Mis’ Geldenheimer, wife o’ the storekeeper, 
a mighty peart little lady. Full o’ snap she is.’ 

‘ Of course your canyon is a sweet little place.’ 

* Iittle ?’ 

“Isn’t it little ?’ 

‘ You called it that before, an’ I said then that it took me the 
most o’ my time to run it right.’ 

He spoke curtly. Hazel could hardly escape the conclusion that 
George thought she was talking foolishly upon matters she did not 
and could not understand. This stimulated her fighting instincts, 
and provoked that curious sex-hostility which is at last receiving 
some attention from our psychologists. She decided that the 
moment was ripe for battle. This fine young man must be made 
to respect his antagonist. Very firmly, using a carefully sharpened 
weapon, she murmured : 

‘ Relatively speaking, Spragge’s Canyon is small for you.’ 

The thrust went home. Hazel smiled, when she perceived that 
he was touched, as fencers say. He repeated the last three words : 

“Small for me? Why—for me ?’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ continued Hazel slowly, with her eyes frankly meeting 
his puzzled glance— perhaps I have too high an opinion of you— 
George.’ 

For the second time that day her caressing tone as she called 
him by name inspired ardour. 

“I do love to hear you call me George. I never cared overly 
much about my first name till—till this morning.’ 

“Is that so? But you must answer my question’: her voice 
grew insistent. ‘Have I made a mistake? Are you as—as small 
as your ranch ?’ 

‘For the land’s sake ! ’ 

* Are you?’ 

Plainly he was puzzled, as, of course, she intended him to be. 
She went on— 

‘Take the tiller, please. I must give all my attention to you.’ 
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He took the tiller, glanced upwards at the sail, noted the course 
of the boat, and then stared steadily at the girl. Did he behold 
for the first time the eternal woman, the original Eve, so fair to 
look upon, outwardly desirable, and, alas! so strange a document 
to understand and interpret ? She continued : 

‘Do you know the essential difference between a small man and 
a big man ?’ 

‘I guess so, but tell me your idee.’ 

The words dropped very deliberately from her lips, as she lay 
back watching him. 

‘ A big man runs his business, whatever it may be ; a small man 
is run by it.’ 

He grasped her meaning instantly. 

‘You think that Spragge’s Canyon runs me.’ 

‘Not yet. It may.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

His tone was defiant, and she wished it to be so. And, for 
the moment, he had ceased to be her lover. Quite obviously he 
was prepared to thresh out the question she had raised. 

‘ Your mother owns a half interest, doesn’t she ? ’ 

* Of course ! ’ 

‘ And she is a masterful woman.’ 

‘You bet!’ 

‘You said that Samanth could manage the ranch in your 
absence.’ 

‘In a way—yes.’ 

‘Suppose something happened to you, would the ranch go 
back ? ’ 

‘ Mebbe not.’ 

‘ Wouldn’t things go on much as usual? Hasn’t the most of 
the work been done already by, by your father and mother? Can 
you say, as your father could, that Spragge’s Canyon is really and 
truly yours—that you had made it, created it? Aren’t you in 
a way rather like me ?’ 

‘ Like you ?’ 

‘I am not particularly proud of what I have. My father was 
a poor man, like yours. He was as proud of our marble steps as 
you are of Spragge’s Canyon. They meant much to him. They 
mean nothing to me. What he left I have taken good care of. 
His estate has not gone back under my management, but every- 
thing I have I owe to him, not to myself.’ 

‘Tm hot on the trail,’ said George. ‘Go on.’ 
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‘I have ambitions,’ said Hazel sharply. ‘I should despise 
myself, although I am a woman, if I was satisfied with what another 
has given to me. And you are a man—a strong, intelligent man, 
a son of the West.’ 

She paused. Her hand trailed in the water; her attitude 
indicated repose ; she was smiling pleasantly. But her eyes were 
filled with sparkling notes of interrogation. George remained 
silent, staring keenly at her. Happily he had understood. He 
perceived the vital flames in her. Would he light his torch at 
her fires ? 


VI. 


Presently, he spoke. She perceived that he was terribly handi- 
capped for lack of a vocabulary; his weapons, poor fellow! had 
been forged in a foothill school amongst the children of Pikers. 
He had ‘ taken ’ no lessons from professors. 

‘Them marble steps,’ he began and paused— 

‘Yes ?’ 

‘They meant much, you say, to your father. But it seems to 
me that when he put the price of a house and lot into them, his 
business was beginnin’ to run him. I hate to say it, but wasn’t 
he puttin’ on too much style ?’ 

‘Possibly. He was getting old. His work was done.’ 

‘I ain’t throwin’ stones at him, but I despise frills. It almost 
seems in this country, where every man has his chance, that the 
makin’ o’ big money, more’n a man can use, ends in frills. See?’ 

‘I follow you perfectly.’ 

‘If the maker of the pile don’t put on frills, his folks do. The 
women slosh around in furs and diamonds, and the boys play the 
races, and drink whisky. Me and Maw have talked it over 
considerable. Take the crowd as owns the Aguila ranch. The 
old man is a big bug back East, but his folks are rotten.’ 

‘That is such an ugly word.’ 

‘Sorry. It fits. I can’t sling words the way you do, but I 
feel things. Mebbe a sort of instinct tells me not to bite off more’n 
I kin chew.’ 

He relapsed into the vernacular, as his thoughts, struggling 
for utterance, rose to the surface. 

‘ Better more than less,’ observed Hazel. 
‘True enough! You was speakin’ of ambitions. I’ve mine.’ 
‘T’m sure you have. I want them to be worthy of you.’ 
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‘That’s where the cussedness of human nature comes right 
in. A man’s ambitions should be his, eh ? Something springin’ 
out of his own head and heart, something that he feels he can tackle 
an’ make a square job of. If a feller’s workin’ on somebody 
else’s ambitions, they ain’t his, air they? Can he take credit for 
them? Ain’t he more likely to muss ’em all up?’ He paused, 
adding deprecatingly : ‘I’m askin’ a lady who’s posted in such 
things. I ain’t posted. I know that. But I’ve a tol’able notion 
of what I kin do, and what I can’t. A man may be mighty smart 
in a cow-county, and all kinds of a fool in the city.’ 

His shrewdness disconcerted Hazel. She was preparing, how- 
ever, an adequate answer, when an incident occurred which made 
talk give place to action. 

‘Gosh !’ exclaimed George. 

‘What has happened ?’ 

‘Squall comin’ up—quick !’ 

In midsummer such squalls are frequent upon the Pacific. 
They are likely to rage furiously upon the days when the trade 
wind blows lightly. George had been steering a northerly course, 
hugging a coast broken up into high masses of cliff intersected 
by deep ravines. A wind from the land, rushing down a long canyon 
and striking an incoming tide will produce a miniature tempest. 

Hazel looked ahead. A line of foam seemed to be advancing 
swiftly. Behind it the surface of the ocean had changed from 
azure to indigo. 

‘No time to shorten sail,’ said George. ‘We must go about. 
I fear me, you'll git wet.’ 

He tore off his coat, and flung it at her. 

‘Put that on—quick.’ 

She obeyed, as the boat swung round. The squall struck the 
port quarter. The starboard gunwale dipped so suddenly that 
Hazel was flung against George. He gripped her with one hand, 
letting go the sheet. The boat staggered, and then rushed on. 
A shower of spray swept from stern to stem. But the squall 
seemed to be increasing in violence. 

‘ Must lower the sail,’ said George. ‘Can you hold the tiller 2?’ 

For one instant Hazel hesitated. She was paralysed with fear. 
Once more, her will conquered. She heard herself saying : 

‘ Of course.’ 

‘Jam it over! Keep it jammed!’ 

His fierce grasp emphasised the command. George gripped 
the sheet between his teeth. Hazel could see the muscles on 
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cheek-bones and throat standing out in knots. He crept forward. 
The boat had begun to pitch tremendously. He reached the mast, 
and lowered the big sail. The boat, carrying no other canvas 
than a small jib, raced on upon a smoother and more even keel. 
George stowed the sail, and began to bale out the water. Then 
he went back to the tiller. 

“It’s O.K.,’ he said cheerfully. ‘Served me right! I was 
cacklin’ about things I don’t. understand, and neglectin’ what I 
do. As for you—well, by Thunder! you beat the band. Do 
you know that we was as near as two ticks capsized ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘I’m damned! I beg yer pardon, but I jest naturally can’t 
help swearin’ a mite.’ 

Hazel said calmly : 

‘ Are we still in danger ?’ She was well aware that the danger 
was over, but the opportunity to soar to even giddier heights was 
irresistible. George replied heartily : 

‘Safe as houses now. The squall is racin’ past. There was 
jest one resky minute.’ 

‘When you asked me to take the tiller ?’ 

“Yep. Single-handed I couldn’t hev kept her straight and 
taken in sail. If my teeth hadn’t stood the strain, me and you 
would be swimmin’ at this minute.’ 

‘IT can’t swim.’ 

‘Then we’d be sinkin’ together.’ 

He put out his hand to take the tiller, but she did not move. 
He placed his hand over hers. So they sat for at least a minute. 
Then George said : 

‘Seems to me I’m doin’ my level best to scare youcold. Firstly, 
that derned brake not holdin’; secondly, gittin’ lost in the brush 
hills ; thirdly—this.’ 

The squall was almost over; colour crept back into Hazel’s 
cheeks. George examined her critically, gripping her soft little 
hand, which lay passive beneath his. 

‘ You’re—fine, thoroughbred, by Gum!’ 

She met his glance calmly, although her heart was beating. 

‘Shall I tell you what I think of you ?’ 

He nodded, moving closer to her. 

‘ You are too big for Spragge’s Canyon. ’ 

(Zo be continued.) 
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[THIs poem, which was put into type at the same time as the volume 
‘ Jocoseria’ (1883), was not eventually published, but came to 
light in its present form as a rough printed proofin what is known 
as ‘galley-slip’ among the Poet’s papers offered at the sale of 
the Browning Collections in May 1913, and purchased by the well- 
known bibliophile, Mr. Bertram Dobell.—-Ep. CoRNHILL.] 


I DREAMED there was once held a feast : 

That lords assembled, most and least, 
And set them down to dine; 

Till, eating ended—high of heart 

Each guest,—the butler did his part, 
Poured out their proper wine. 


Good tipple and of various growth 

(You may believe without an oath) 
Glorified every glass : 

All drank in honour of the host, 

Then—high of heart,—rose least and most, 
And left the room—alas. 


For in rushed straightway loon and lout, 

Mere servingmen who skulked without : 
‘Our masters turn their backs, 

And now’s the time to taste and try 

What meat lords munch,—and, by and by, 
What wine they swill—best smacks.’ 


So said, so dine: first, hunger spends 
Its rage on victual, odds and ends: 
But seeing that rage appeased, 

‘ Now for the lords’ wine,’ all agree, 
‘Kept from the like of you and me! 
Wet whistles, chins once greased ! 


1 Copyright, 1914, in the United States of America by The Century Company 
of New York. 
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‘How! not content with loading crop, 
These lords have scarcely left a drop 
In every glass deep-drained ! 
The niggards mean our feast to prove 
A horse-regale! But, one remove 
From wine is water stained. 


‘Fill up each glass with water! Get 

Such flavour as may stick fast yet, 
Fancy shall do the rest! 

Besides we boast our private flasks, 

Good stiff mundungus, home-brewed casks 
Beating their bottled best ! 
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‘So here’s your health to watered port! 
Thanks: mine is sherry of a sort. 
Claret, though thinnish clear. 
My Burgundy’s the genuine stuff— 
Bettered and bittered just enough 
By mixing it with beer.’ 


Oh, England (I awoke and laughed) 
True wine thy lordly Poets quaffed, 
Yet left—for, what cared they !— 
Each glass its heel-tap—flavouring sup 
For flunkeys when, to liquor up, 
In swarmed—who, need I say ! 


RosBert BRownIna. 








